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_««Hailmann’s Primary Methods. = |Birds and Bees. 


12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. A complete and methodical presentation of the 














use of kindergarten material in the work of the primary school. By JOHN BURROUGHS. 
9 H s ; 8 tive. 4 s4 
Hale s Lights of Two Centu ries. Simple, maitre Po “che Can —— with profit 
By EpwarD Everett Hae, D.D. 608 pages, large 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, ye FO CEST POSTS Oem. 

$1.75. Biographical sketches of famous men in the past two centuries ; artists, ‘Mr, Burroughs is the best literary naturalist now at work in America.” 
authors, and inventors. —Suturday Review. 
3 + A list of the 27 numbers of the series already published, and a prospectus cf the 
Steele Ss Popular Chemistry. new numbers to be published monthly during the school vear, 1887-8, will be sent to 


By J. DoRMAN STEELE, Ph.D., author of the ‘‘ Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Science.” | any address on application. Subscription price for 1887-8 (nine numbers,) $1.25. 
836 pages, 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price for examination, $1.00. An old class-| Single numbers, 15 cents. 
room favorite rewritten, enlarged, and for the third time in its history produced 
in an entirely new dress of type, illustration, and binding. Ever since ‘‘ Steele's 





Chemistry ” first appeared it has enjoyed great popularity. RECENT ADOPTIONS OF 
’ ®a% j 
ee Ene, Caan. WARREN COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 

Fifty-two Charts, carefully printed on stiff manila boards, put up in «a handsome . 

cardboard box. Price, $4. (Send for Barnes’ Penmanship Souvenir. Free. New York City, " Fatiadsdphia, Pe. . ; Brooklyn, N. Y¥., 

a ersey City, N. J. Newburgh, N. Y. 
Barnes’ Language Lessons. Hoboken, N.J. Springjeld, Mass. 

Part I. “ Picture Lessons,” enlarged aE Part II. ‘‘ Working Lessons,” enlarged In use in 105 of the Cities and Towns of Massachusetts. 

(40c.) COMPLETE (Parts I. and II. combined.) Cloth 50 cents. Contain enough 


: “ve - ; “Were 1 a business man, the training that I would exact from my accountants would be 

technical grammar, plenty of language and composition exercises, conversational | that ob ained from Warren Colbuin’s book.”—ALFRED 8. RUE, Principal of High School, 

exercises, simple and useful diagrams, is skillfully graded, and furnished at a low | Worcester, Mass. 

price. “The revision shows ihe hand ofa master. Itis the only English text-book upon arithmetie 
For sample copies or specimen pages address the publishers. that I can nvhesitatingly recommesd.”—OCoL. F. W. PARKER. : 

' This. hook covers the ground of three arithmetics.—a Primary, an Elementary, and a Mental. 


A, BA N 4 hi A sample copy costs 35 cents, (postpaid.) 
Sen a eae ae Nee one | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN C0, 4 Park Set, Boson, Mass. 











SWINTON’S READERS. | EACHERS are reminded to address us for ,GRAY’S BOTANIES. 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. our new pamphlet ‘‘ SPECIAL SE- DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. LECTED LIST” of Representative Text TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 


SWINTON’S HISTORIES. satan katie TENNY’S NAT. HIST. 
MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKs,, ®°0Ks in the Common Branches, sent free to any |coo_ry’s CHEMISTRY. 


VEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. address. Ita gives practical solution of the questions |cooLEy’s PHILOSOPHY 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS. | involved in securing the best books at the lowest |GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 


FISH'S ARITHMETICS. prices. LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. Our Brief Descriptive List sent free on request. |TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV'T 
WHITE’S DRAWING. c ashe ¢ FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. Ts ISON, BLATTER MAN & CoO., UNIVERSAL HIST. 





HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE. 753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. |KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 


For the Study of Normal Methods as iF ORMAT, MUSIC SOHOOL, FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
applied to the Teaching of Vocal Music. () i , WEDNEsDAY, AUG, 10, TO SaruRDayY, AUG. 27, 1888, 
—_——- H. E. HOLT, Director, Assisted by Eminent Instructors and Lecturers. 


The Course of Instruction will have special reference to the needs of Directors and Special Instructors of Music, Teachers, Supts., and all desiring to qualify themselves to teach and direct this study. 
For further information, address 








H. E. HOLT, P. O, Box 3158, Boston, Masgs., on EDGAR O. SILVER. Secretary. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


AN ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 


4 FRESH NEW BOOK.—— 279 ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. —— 420 PAGES. 
ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA AND ON THE LAND. 


By SARAH COOPER. 


_ For once we have a text-book of Zoology written in a style simple and easy to be understood being shorn of all unnecessary tech- 
nical terms, but observing a strictly scientific treatment and classification. The book is a growth, having been tested page by page in 
a ro _—_ i the author—a teacher of experience and solid reputation. Teachers and pupils everywhere will hail this book as 

€ one long desired. 

The po Pra says in the preface: ‘‘Starting with the sponge and going systematically through the animal kingdom, a gradual 
development has been traced from the simple forms of life up to the highest, and such subjects have been selected for the purpose as 
are probably of most general interest. . 

_Especial attention has been given to the structure of animals, and to the wonderful adaptation of this structure to their various 
habits and modes of life.” 
It will be sent, on receipt of $1.25, to any part of the United States or Canada. Correspondence solicited respecting terms for first introduction for class use. 





*W.d- BUTTON, naw, HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 7° °.o72oSacia street 
CHICAGO, ILL. Franklin Square, N. Y. City. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Microscopes 4nd all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
and Marine Glasses, 
ete., etc. 

Illustrated Price List 
mailed free to any ad‘iress 
men:ion this paper in cor- 
responding with us 
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Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Bhe NMdeot and the West 
Of all Lencits, 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, etc., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds. with 
LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
THER NEW A. W. BP. 
Free Hand Drawing Pencil. 
Single Samples Free, 
Address. 
Bducational De partinent, 


EBERHARD FABER, 
545.547 Pearl St., nr. Broadway, 


New YORK CirTy. 











A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
(harts of all 
hinds, Bisck- 
boards. Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Mapas. 


A. H. ANDRE 


WS & CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wubash Ave., Chicago. 





Every School Will Buy the New 


oocr CHART 


OLOCY 


known as Gardenier’s Movable Atlas, or Manikin. 
Life size, indestructible. 
teaching physiology. 
in every County. 
terms. Address, 
GARDENIER & CO., Stamford, N. Y. 


Notbing like it fer 
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Loans held in tras ythe Mercantile Trust 

Gem 5 per cent. certificates of deposit 
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+ rama L when communicating with advertise 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Isa Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostra- 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by itsuse. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old cr young. Not a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 


56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For Sale by Druggists, or mail. $1.00. 


6 Barclay St. E. B. BENJAMIN, _ NeW york 


t2 Vesey St. 
Importer aud Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus fos sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 








\FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. : 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 991. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. XENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM, 
SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Correspondence solicited. 


é Shee 








Price Lists on application. - - - 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “= ©" wane tene, Pas 
JNTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


do d@ seven or eight years merely scra much ~~ aed Latin 
and Greek as m 


att be learned othe: Guia. and and acligh ily in ay om one year ar. Miu 
Cesar, iad, "Geapal « of ost. John, and 


trgil, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
Clark's Practieal and Progresetve Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to = otees ecu. ce to Teachers, $1,1 
Sar tandar Speakers, Prost’ dmertean Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’ Schools 
Hiutorien ‘Manesca’ 8 Prono Sorter 
Sample pages of ‘Raartincent a. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


KINDERG ARTE AND SCHOOL ) soumandc™ 


SCHERMERHORN & CG, 
SUPPLIES 7 East 141TH Street, 
New Yorks. 
OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
. YORK. Office, No.119 Broaaway. Sixty-sev- 
; euth Semi-A noual revearier » CANERET, 1887 
The Latest—The Best. 


CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium 088,648 0+ 
Prepared expressly for gees use and adapted 
oany series 0 phies. 
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Fund, 
Reserve for eo-eme sane ‘and Claims, x "268 5 
Net Surplus, . 1.413,795 05 


CASH ASSETS, $78.2 7i1 65 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks. $237,312 85 
Bonds & M” tear s, being ist lienon “REs’t 705 000 0¢ 
United States Stocks (market value), 2,845,373 75 
Bank & K. R. Stocks & Bonds, as, (m’ket value) 1,625,255 00 
State sud City Bonds (market Na meen 226,000 0 
Loans on Stecks, able on demas 449 000 0: 
Interest due on ist January. 1887, 22,495 4¢ 
Premiums we & = bands: of agents 273,283 38 
Real Estate, ‘ 1,878,691 22 
TOTAL, $7,802 711 565 
Ass’t. CHAS. J Ma its rrea, 
ec's, D.A Heap Vice-Pres. 
Mes Sxow, Jr.'s J _H Wasnhevey, V.P. & fec 
New York, January 1! th, 1887. 
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Size uunformiy 54x68 inches, mounted on omeng 
loth, with rollers, colored and varnisbed. Sen 
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B. F. BROWN & CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and Only Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Satin French 
Polish Dressing 


Beware of None Genuine 
Imitations. ween eee 
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Bighest Award New Orleans Kaposition ainst All 
Com peti tore A Silver Medal.” 


JAS. W. QUEEN & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
Ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres. 
pondence dcsired 
Mention this Jour. 
NAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 








Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMIGALS. 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 


8u: piss wats the best goods at the lowest prices 
Burners and —— Far. 
anaces, a epecialty in man 








BULLCCK & ORENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADFLPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importe s 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


=" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnishea on application. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will September 7, 1887 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu 
dents. 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., %. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Cornell University exceeds 400 


The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees in 
in Philosophy, in Science, and in I ctters. 
Tn all these Courses the work is "prescribed dur 
ing the m year, and for the most part 
ro Sophomore year ; in the .Junior year 
the exception of two hours in Engiisn Com- 
tion, and im the Senior year, without exccp- 

on, the work is elective. 

The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agri- 
cuiture, Architecture, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechat- 
ical Engineering. 

The University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
i twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. |ts 
Library row consists of more than 62,000 vol- 
umes, and the list of Selensitio and Literary 
jouruais taken numbers 438. 

For advanced work with Seniors ons Graduates 
the Seminary methods are adopted 

be ~ Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, and Instructors. 

Thirty-six University Schola ships at $200 cach 
and Right Fellowships of $400 each are given 

Tuition to these holding State Scholarships, a8 
wel) as to students in Agriculture, and to all 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it 8 
$75 a year. 

Examinations for Admissson are held June 13tb 

Por the University Register and for special nfor 
r the Un t and for specia! info! 
mation, address Teather the PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERsITy. or E. L. WinuiaMs. TREASURER 
ITHaca, N. Y. 
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They flow past noble cities, 
And then—they reach the sea ! 

‘Joy! joy! roars the Father of Waters, 
‘ My children come back to me !’ 


mind must get knowledge through the senses, and 
is trained only by their constant use. - The child 
that gets and never gives cannot be educated. 








3 
0 Thinking is the result of sense activity, and the 
: A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. a gsr maar hae exercise of giving the product of mental doing is the 
oe ut with riches show cunt s 
; AMOS M. KELLOGG, , a. P only means of giving the mind breadth and power; 
; fEROME ALLEN,’ { Editors. ; “tea necqepoons = — ery emma in other words it is the only way of educating it. 
, Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. And here they fain would linger ; coy inne meats, ae ten 
The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. But soon they feel the Sun ; th A a ta a eed up is 4 alw t be 
The Teachers’ Institute and Practical Teacher. And they know that he’s gently calling, Quer - oS ae Cee ae 
(Monthly.) $1.25 a year. ‘Y, work i t yet done.’ education. 
Treasure-Trove. (Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year. peor Rayman rtiee ty’ - * 
of 25 Re re So, ready once more for their journey, GOOD brother tl di ti f 
CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. They leave old Ocean’s breast ; ne » ro np ays y praye aoa a “= 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. And climbing their misty ladder, j the absent “who were prostrate on beds o 
; The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 They would fain in the heavens find rest. sickness and sofas of wellness.” Another brother sev- 


We want thoughtin the school-room, and our pupils 
. 7 3 0 eyes 179 : , & ’ pup 
aA et ai B Sa eG. E. Meleney...... 179| stones; it needs to be dammed up, and power is| i); not then either feed themselves, or be: fed with 
A Map, Sketch of the Land- ed Behring Sea...... 180 gained. The water that is sluggish, or scarcely 
Bon odo vcecesiciccceccessccccsccss decsucacccsoccceccoccccs 180 empty spoons. 
yay Remar aprenagprenennenennnn 181) flows at all, will never turnamill. The love of play . 
An Optical Tlusion. .........000000.0000..00.0.. 181] was put in the child by his Creator for a great How to bring the subjects of religion and meral- 
meagre ta SUNN Sos 4b cadens evkensndnakoouien bane purpose. ity before the people was discussed by the 
BS ne RPE ERC ama “* Christian Workers’ Convention,” in this city. It 
-— SDUCATIONAL NOTES... .... .. .....cscccecceeeeee oes 1s2| (00D women have sharper eyes, as well as more | wag recognized that improved methods were needed 
L, New York City Correspondence...... ..........  .-...- 182) sympathetic hearts, than men, and when @P!by the churches. “Ministerial Training—What it 
7 MIRTH FROM THE SCHOOL-RUOM...... ........ 1g3| Pointed on school boards are certain to accomplish |Should Be,” was the main theme. A speaker said: 
tu BOOK DEPARTMENT. what the sterner sex either cannot, or will not, do.|« Want of business ability is characteristic of 
New BOMB. .......sse-coeessservseeessees cessssssneseon 184 An incident illustrating iy fact recently occurred | simost every minister, and the failure of Christian- 
- ieebedasnqativeiphints sipwabeek...........3.... aes ate ony. t: poy Sa * a —— came lity, where it does fail, results from the separating of 
al ee SRaPe. See ae had practice from theory in theological seminaries. 
al, The SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its| been janitor of that building for nineteen years, These pay too much attention to formulating ab- 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue] and no one had ever asked to see the basement until stract theories of life The'professor does act know 
q Cee oe Senne see one of the women of the school board came recently, how to train the student's eye to look beyond the 
— — and said she wanted to make an examination. |ingtruments he uses. He keeps his students admir- 
the THE VOICES OF THE WATERS.* And that basement wasn't in 8 fit condition for ing the telescope. Alas! fora theological student 
me wae ePxits to see,” he added, Plaintfvely. It is the| who has a mere Greek professor for an instructor. 
By Miss May MACKINTOSH. f the bes h : 
ors Th k h opinion of the best men in this city that the appoint- |students go iato the world knowing a great deal of 
Jur e ocean spake to the ocean ment of women as school commissioners was a wise 5 , 
or 8 J one, and Mayor Grace builded wiser than he knew butt thei tem of theol I 
om- ‘Well met! O brother waters! when he inaugurated the 4 Most of th, uvcress up their Own system Of theology. 4n many 
CP We've been round this Earth once more ! gu © departure. a © ©lcases between the young commencing minister 
a From Ghd Wesldite Now's musmee teachers of our schools are women, and it would and his hearers is a great gulf fixed. He is in- 
= We bring, by our couriers fleet,— ha to follow ~ ° Gin hen that most of those tellectual, he is scientific, but his education has shut 
The waves,—ever onward dashing, who supervise them should also be women. him out from the minds to which he would minister. 
. Till they kiss the old Earth's feet. * What the people want to know is the facts of the 
= Hear from Danube, and Rhine, and Tagus, (SHAIRMAN HOLT, of the committee on courses|Bible in relation to natural law, but the new 
A thousand voices rive — of study in this city, in his report in favor of|preacher is fitted with a ready-made system of 
ies To tell of their wondrous journey adopting a system of manual training as a part of | theology which is so old-fashioned that his hearers 
m0 From the raindrop to the skies. — the course of school education says that ‘‘a certain | cannot understand even the words in which it is de- 
- 4 yrs of the morn tne mawenere a amount of work—some application of mental power |scribed. Then there is a lack of a genuine effort to 
ren * — capa a ra through the bodily powers, some production of|generate spiritual life in theological seminaries. 
A It nay 9 SO A , physical results of thought and intention, implying | Perhaps it is thought that the consideration of the 
‘s caught the brother it chased. cae » " : 4 ms 
it ian at doa Meni dl Wale the training of the senses, especially through the | subjects studied will make students holy. 
stb Till the mountains are left behind hand and the eye—is needed to produce a well-| Now, these points can be made out against our 
for And the brothers ow onward together trained mind.” Mr. Holt means to say that the normal school instruction. Students graduate and 
= Through fields, where the laboring hind mind should be trained through the senses. This is | know a good deal about geometry and chemistry, 
Never heeds all their laughter and chatter, axiomatic. The mind can be reached in no other |etc.; some of them feel that they know ,sgawuch.- 
= Though they leave him a blessing behind. way. An education by doing is the only education | that it would be a waste of timefpmthe, is to make us 
s. Then on, grown stronger and wider, possible. Manual training simply means education, |the common schools. The + 
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But at last they learn the lesson’ - 
That Jabor for others is best ; 

And, joining the mighty chorus, 
They seek no more for rest !” 

Till, on their sparkling waters, 
The ships of the ocean ride. 





HAT teacher who does not plan to interest his 
pupils will make a failure. Children are not 
sponges to soak up facts. They are beings that 
grow under fixed laws. Froebel recognized the 
value, the educational value, mark it, of play; he 


eral years ago prayed for his minister that he might 
be given spiritual and especially mental strength, 
‘for O Lord, thou knowest how long we have been 
fed from an empty spoon!” Both of these brothers 
expressed the two greatest impediments to progress 
—indolence and inefficiency. The activity of an in- 
capacity does more harm than laziness. The inac- 
tivity of efficiency is the saddest sight in the world. 
A man who can, but will not, isacriminal. Two 
great obstacles to-day hindering the bettering of 
school work and its permanence and pay are—want 
of training, and want of brains. The first can be 


Can Poor Boys and Girls “ Get an Education ?” Who wil ’ \ remedied, the second cannot. When stupidity gets 
Pt OM, Woodward... ULI, 177] organized play so that it became a force, a power. | firmly seated in a teacher's chair there is no hope, 


bias cate 9s. asnee o iithadinihiineen-iaib: aiee-obe ot 177 
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Col. Parker’s Psychology—Il. Reported by Miss E. E. 


Kenyon 
A Keport on Manual Trainin 
Confessions of an Educational Convert... .... ........ 178 
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They flow, with deepening tide, 


Teachers had considered up to that time, and some, 
even now, think play to be the means employed 
by the devil to thwart the efforts to improve the 
condition of young humanity. Said a teacher, 
lately: ‘‘I would have a first-rate school if the 
scholars did not like to play so much” Itis a good 
sign when the water runs rollicking among the 








and as areform, implies that much that has gone 
as genuine under this name was only its counterfeit. 


but of bright intellects, there is great encourage- 
ment. Thought governs the steps of educational 
progress. An intelligent teacher, when partly 
aroused on meeting with a new idea, says: ‘‘I’ll 
think about it;” but the stupid teacher dismisses 
every innovation with a sneerof stolid indifference. 





normal school is to get # Lesson. 





| 1 him. Itis the same a8 hte get into the consciousness? 
ood dent—to learn to liftyym or media does externality pro- 


nat are the necessities to the formation 


*This poem was suggested by Miss Cate’s Geography Talks, at 
tte Asbury Park Summer School. 
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THE VOICES OF THE.WATERS.* 


By Miss May MACKINTOSH. 


The ocean spake to the ecean 
In thunder along tke shore, 
‘*Well met! O brother waters! 
We've been round this Earth once more ! 
From Old World to New a message 
We bring, by our couriers fleet,— 
The waves,—ever onward dashing, 
Till they kiss the old Earth's feet. 
Hear from Danube, and Rhine, and Tagus, 
A thousand voices rire 
To tell of their wendrous journey 
From the raindrop to the skies. 
They tell of the snow-clad mountuins ;— 
The little brook’s eager haste 
As, with many a leap and tumble, 
It caught the brother it chased. 
Still on, ever faster and faster, 
Till the mountains are left behind, 
And the brothers ow onward together 
Through fields, where the laboring hind 
Never heeds all their laughter and chatter, 
Though they leave him a blessing behind. 
Then on, grown stronger and wider, 
ici They flow, with deepening tide, 
th, nis Poem was suggested by Miss Cate's Geography Talks, at 
Asbury Park Summer School. 





They flow past noble cities, 
And then—they reach the sea ! 
‘Joy! joy! roars the Father of Waters, 
‘ My children come back to me I’ 
They come not empty-handed, 
But with richest gifts, to show 
Earth’s thanks for the priceless blessings 
They leave as they onward flow. 
And here they fain would linger ; 
But soon they feel the Sun ; 
And they know that he’s gently calling, 
* Your work is not yet done.’ 
So, ready once more for their journey, 
They leave old Ocean’s breast ; 
And climbing their misty ladder, 
They would fain in the heavens find rest. 
But at last they learn the lesson 
That Jabor for others is best ; 
And, joining the mighty chorus, 
They seek no more for rest !” 
Till, on their sparkling waters, 
The ships of the ocean ride. 





HAT teacher who does not plan to interest his 
pupils will make a failure. Children are not 
sponges to soak up facts. They are beings that 
grow under fixed laws. Froebel recognized the 
value, the educational value, mark it, of play; he 
organized play so that it became a force, a power. 
Teachers had considered up to that time, and some, 
even now, think play to be the means employed 
by the devil to thwart the efforts to improve the 
condition of young humanity. Said a teacher, 
lately: ‘‘I would have a first-rate school if the 
scholars did not like to play so much” Itis a good 
sign when the water runs rollicking among the 
stones; it needs to be dammed up, and power is 
gained. The water that is sluggish, or scarcely 
flows at all, will never turnamill. The love of play 
was put in the child by his Creator for a great 


purpose. 





OOD women have sharper eyes, as well as more 
sympathetic hearts, than men, and when ap- 
pointed on school boards are certain to accomplish 
what the sterner sex either cannot, or will not, do. 
An incident illustrating this fact recently occurred 
in this city. A janitor of one of the schools came 
with a complaint to the principal. He said he had 
been janitor of that building for nineteen years, 
and no one had ever asked to see the basement until 
one of the women of the school board came recently, 
and said she wanted to make an examination. 
‘** And that basement wasn’t in a fit condition for 
any one to see,” he added, plaintfvely. It is the 
opinion of the best men in this city that the appoint- 
ment of women as school commissioners was a wise 
one, and Mayor Grace builded wiser than he knew 
when he inaugurated the departure. Most of the 
teachers of our schools are women, and it would 
seem to follow as a consequence that most of those 
who supervise them should also be women. 


(CHAIRMAN HOLT, of the committee on courses 

of study in this city, in bis report in favor of 
adopting a system of manual training as a part of 
the course of school education says that ‘a certain 
amount of work—some application of mental power 
through the bodily powers, some production of 
physical results of thought and intention, implying 
the training of the senses, especially through the 
hand and the eye—is needed to produce a well- 
trained mind.” Mr. Holt means to say that the 
mind should be trained through the senses. This is 
axiomatic. The mind can be reached in no other 
way. An education by doing is the only education 
possible. Manual training simply means education, 
and as areform, implies that much that has gone 
as genuine under this name was only its counterfeit. 
It needs to be said over again and again, that the 








mind must get knowledge through the senses, and 
is trained only by their constant use. . The child 
that gets and never gives cannot be educated. 
Thinking is the result of sense activity, and the 
exercise of giving the product of mental doing is the 
only means of giving the mind breadth and power; 
in other words it is the only way of educating it. 
Getting impressions through all the avenues to the 
mind, and giving through the same avenues all that 
the mind has worked up is, and always must be 
education. 





A GOOD brother recently prayed in meeting for 
the absent ‘‘ who were prostrated on beds of 
sickness and sofas of wellness.” Another brother sev- 
eral years ago prayed for his minister that he might 
be given spiritual and especially mental strength, 
‘**for O Lord, thou knowest how long we have been 
fed from an empty spoon!” Both of these brothers 
expressed the two greatest impediments to progress 
—indolence and inefficiency. The activity of an in- 
capacity does more harm than laziness. The inac- 
tivity of efficiency is the saddest sight in the world. 
A man who can, but will not, isacriminal. Two 
great obstacles to-day hindering the bettering of 
school work and its permanence and pay are—want 
of training, and want of brains. The first can be 
remedied, the second cannot. When stupidity gets 
firmly seated in a teacher’s chair there is no hope, 
but of bright intellects, there is great encourage- 
ment. Thought governs the steps of educational 
progress. An intelligent teacher, when partly 
aroused on meeting with a new idea, says: ‘I'll 
think about it;” but the stupid teacher dismisses 
every innovation with a sneerof stolid indifference. 
We want thoughtin the school-room, and our pupils 
will not then either feed themselves, or be fed with 
empty spoons. 
How to bring the subjects of religion and moral- 
ity before the people was discussed by the 
“Christian Workers’ Convention,” in this city. It 
was recognized that improved methods were needed 
by the churches. ‘“ Ministerial Training—What it 
Should Be,” was the main theme. A speaker said: 
“Want of business ability is characteristic of 
almost every minister, and the failure of Christian- 
ity, where it does fail, results from the separating of 
practice from theory in theological seminaries. 
These pay too much attention to formulating ab- 
stract theories of life. The professor does not know 
how to train the student’s eye to look beyond the 
instruments he uses. He keeps his students admir- 
ing the telescope. Alas! fora theological student 
who has a mere Greek professor for an instructor. 
Students go into the world knowing a great deal of 
a system of study. They look to find facts to 
buttress up their own system of theology. In many 
cases between the young commencing minister 
and his hearers is a great gulf fixed. He is in- 
tellectual, he is scientific, but his education has shut 
him out from the minds to which he would minister. 
What the people want to know is the facts of the 
Bible in relation to natural law, but the new 
preacher is fitted with a ready-made system of 
theology which is so old-fashioned that his hearers 
cannot understand even the words in which it is de- 
scribed. Then there is a lack of a genuine effort to 
generate spiritual life in theological seminaries. 
Perhaps it is thought that the consideration of the 
subjects studied will make students holy.” 

Now, these points can be made out against our 
normal school instruction. Students graduate and 
know a good deal about geometry and chemistry, 
etc.; some of them feel that they know sqzmuch 
that it would be a waste of timegien the 
the common schools. The 
normal school is to get J 
him. Itis the same as 
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CAN POOR BOYS AND GIRLS “ GET AN EDUCA- 
TION” ? 





The phrase ‘‘ getting an education,” as formerly used, 
meant going to some school and getting a diploma. 
When the young graduate went home she was said to 
have “finished her education,” and ever after she 
moved like a goddess among her companions, sur- 
rounded by the aroma of a supposed educational superi- 
ority. The value of this sort of an ‘ education,” 
guaranteed by sheepskin testimonials and golden 
badges, has been rapidly depreciating in the world’s 
market during the past twenty-five years. The holders 
of illuminated parchments have been found ignorant of 
the ways of this practical world, and without a sufficient 
quantity of brains to solve the every-day problems of 
common business life. An expensive education, secured 
through the costly instrumentalities of a fashionable 
boarding school, or the more expensive machinery of 
some of the first-class universities, has frequently been 
found to be sadly wanting in such elements as bring 
success in the world’s market. 

How can a poor young man get an education? We 
answer, by his own exertions. Push and brains will 
remove great obstacles. It isn’t necessary for him to go 
to college, but we should earnestly advise him to do so. 
Suppose he wants to goto Yale. He can get along there 
for $333 a year, or in case his tuition charges are remit- 
ted, as they will be for any worthy student, this may be 
reduced to $200. Of course this means economy, rigid 
and severe. An astonishingly large number go through 
college on borrowed capital, but a still larger number 
work their own way through without assistance. Schol- 
arships can be secured, prizes won, and assistant work 
secured in some department of college labor. Where 
there’s a will there is always a way, but the will must 
often be shown in severe labor before the way opens. 
The dours of a hundred good colleges are wide open to 
welcome young men of ability who are determined to 
get an education. Helping hands are always extended 
to lift up those who are trying to lift themselves up. 





WHO ARE TEACHERS ? 
While sojourning in a pleasant village in the central 
part of New York state, I often heard the teacher of the 
school spoken of, and always in terms of respect. In 
fact, I became quite anxious to behold the person that 
had the power to win, he evidently had, the admiration of 
both young and old. One evening I saw a gentleman 
at a street corner surrounded by a dozen boys, all 
eagerly talking. 
** And, Oh, Mr. C ——, you should have been in the 
boat with us,” said one. 
‘“*Mr. C——,” I said to myself, ‘‘ why that is the 
teacher I hear spoken of so much.” 
I paused, and introduced myself. He immediately 
begged the boys to excuse him a moment. 
* You see,” he said, ‘‘ my young friends have been off 
on a stroll, and they cannot wait to tell their adventures 
till morning.” 
After a few moments of conversation, I went on my 
way, revolving in my mind, ‘‘ What sort of a man can 
this be that the boys love him?” 
I visited the school-house, and found the building a 
very plain one, but it was filled with an earnest group 
of children, They scarcely noticed my entrance, so 
busy were they in the work before them. There was a 
busy hum ; a sense of enjoyment that was most agree- 
able. 
The visit was often repeated, for the man and his 
work were an enigma. Most teachers I had seen were 
not agreeable men, they seemed to be cramped in 
thought ; they made life disagreeable in school and 
out, This man had a power in him that took hold of 
his pupils and lifted them on to higher levels of thought 
and action, 
Since then, I have thought of this subject a good deal, 
and believe that only men of this stamp can be teachers, 
others may be policemen or drill-masters, but only he 
who lifts his pupils step by step to higher planes of 
thought, can really be termed teacher. And it is such 
that the world wants in the school-rooms ; such have in- 
indelible marks. 
Often men of this stamp, have a very limited stock of 
knowledge, and are kept away from the school-rooms 
, ; if circumstances would permit them to 
' y would be glad toteach. We 
the man of much know!l- 
yoouservice as a teacher. 
se one. Knowledge 
the means he will 


use to carry his pupils from one step to another. 

I have never known a successful teacher who was not 
more or less a student himself. The answer to the 
conundrum proposed by an English peasant. ‘‘ Why is a 
guide-post like a parson?” well describes multitudes of 
teachers—they point the way but do not travel it. 
There are, therefure, teachers and imitations of teachers. 
The reason so few remain as teachers is not so much on 
account of the poor pay as the feeling they have that, 
after all, they are not doing the fair thing by the pupils 
and by themselves. 

Thousands who are teachers would be better ones if 
they knew how. They have a decent knowledge of the 
rudiments they are teaching, they keep order, they are 
thorough, and yet they know something is left out. I 
have in mind a teacher who rose from one position to 
another because she kept such good order ; she became 
principal of a primary school, and then, to the surprise 
of her friends, took a position as a stenographer. ‘I 
was not satisfied,” she explained ; ‘‘ the children seemed 
to go home every day just as glad as they could be to 
get away from me.” This is pathetic enough ; she was 
conscientious, 

All these things point out that education, its art, its 
principles, must be studied, over and over; the teacher 
must study every spare moment until he touches bottom. 
He will discern at last there is a body of trath on which 
he can place his feet and feel that he is secure. Yes, the 
teacher must be a student; he must aim to know his 
own work; not necessarily more about history, or pen- 
manship, but more about education. Those then are 
teachers who st idy education and can employ appro- 
priate means to elevate young humanity. The whole 
race is being elevated by means of teaching—not neces- 
sarily the teaching of the school-room. The elevation 
prepared by the teacher is specific, but it is elevation all 
the same. 





In Ohio the operation of the law of last winter which 
repealed the statute authorizing the establishment of 
separate schools for colored pupils is pruducing friction 
in many places. At Oxford, the culored pupils nearly all 
deserted their own school, and applied for admission to 
the white school. A public meeting was held and the 
school board was asked to order the colored pupils to their 
own school. The beard complied with the request, and 
the colored people propose to apply for a mandamus. 
At Yellow Springs, the school board has ordered the 
schools closed indefinitely, or until the Legislature can 
meet and take some action. At Ripley, a suit in man- 
damus has been entered to compel the school board to 
admit colored people. 





It is more lucrative to be a bull-fighter than a famous 
ball player, or even a teacher. The Kelly of the Colon 
arena is to receive $40,000 for the coming winter season, 
while the superintendent of New York City schools gets 
only $7,500. It is more profitable to be a bull fighter 
than superintendent or principal. 





THE forty-first annual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at Hartford, 
October 13-15. Ampng the speakers will be Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, on Industrial Education ; Rev. Dr. T. 
T. Munger, on Nature as an Aid in Teaching ; on The 
Public School in Relation to the Labor Problem ; Super- 
visor Mitcalf, of Boston, on English ; and Principal 
Sawin, on The Reading of Our Boys. . 





GEorGE P. Browy, in a recent number of the Illinois 
School Journal, speaks of the ‘‘ will-o’-the-wisp of man- 
ual training.” Does he mean that there is no substance 
in it? 





Two new numbers of the very valuable Reading Circle 
Library published by the proprietors of the JOURNAL, 
have just been arranged for, viz.: Mistakes in Teaching, 
and How to Secure and Retain Attention, by James 
L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Can. These 
were written some years ago by Mr. Hughes, and have 
had a wide sale. He has just revised and almost entirely 
rewritten them, and made many additions, so that they 
are practically new books. They will be issued in Nov- 
ember. A new edition—the second—of Dr. Allen’s 
Mind Studies for Young Teachers is ready—the large 
first edition being exhausted. No. 2 of the same series 
—Frebel’s Autobiography,—with other materials to aid 
a comprehension of the principles of the kindergarten, 
is just ready, and an extended notice will appear next 





week, 








THERE is no great good without some evil. An illus. 

tration of this is daily seen in the fact that the Statue of 
Liberty is responsible for the daily slaughter of im- 
mense numbers of little birds, which in winging their 
way south in their annual migration, are attracted by 
the brilliant electric light of the big torch. On cne 
morning recently no less than 1,500 of the pcor crea- 
tures were picked up, and their condition indicated that 
they had dashed themselves against Liberty’s bronze 
bosom and had been thrown crushed and lifeless at her 
feet. 





Poor boys once in awhile do become millionaires, 
Isaac Jeans several years ago began life in Philadelphia 
by selling oranges and apples at retail. He is now 
worth $3,000,000. Are all such opportunities past? By 
no means ; but it needs a head able to plan and execute, 
Opportunities are commoner than brains. 





Rev. Hues O. PEentTEcost, of Newark, N. J., one of 
Henry George’s most enthusiastic supporters, has re- 
quested his congregation to reduce his salary from 
$4,000 to $3,000. Who ever heard of a teacher request- 
ing his salary to be reduced form $4,000 to $3,010? In 
truth, where is there a teacher, in a place no larger than 
Newark, getting $4,000? 





WHEELING, W, Va., has had a tempest in a tea-pot 
over the confirmation of a young lady as teacher in the 
public schools. Ata meeting of the board of education 
a week ago, the storm burst and became almost a riot as 
this lady’s name wes mentioned. The city papers said it 
was impossible to proceed with business, and the session 
broke up. The racket was almost deafening. Every 
woman in the room spoke her mind, and spoke it freely, 

The excitement wasintense. White faces were seen on all sides. 
The women hissed. Suddenly some one commenced to cry 
“ Order!” vehemently and to urge the members to come together 
again. This, if anything, increased the disorder. One venerable 
and sedate me mber, standing in front of the rostrum, moved his 
arms and shouted: “We won’t come to order. We've been in 
session too long for the public good now.” The session was fin- 
ally r sumed and the young lady’s appointment was confirmed 
by a mnjority of two. Then the riot broke out afresh. Members 
and out-siders wanted to fight. Women stormed and hissed, and 
even after the crowd had drifted out into the street the hubbub 
was kept up. The end of the matter is still a long way off, and 
further and m ore serious trouble is expected. 


This surpasses anything of the kind we ever before 
heard, and all over one young lady! We can’t imagine 
why she should be considered of so much importance. 
But even under the most aggravating circumstances, a 
row like this can never correct public evils. There are 
better ways. 





THE ‘‘ Supplen ent” has taken a new departure and 
hereafter will issue monthly editions as supplements to 
the ordinary school text-book. No. 1. Contains “Prac- 
tical Grammar Exercises,” edited by Seymour Eaton, 
and gives 502 questions and topics for class work. This 
plan is a good one, especially useful to those who are 
preparing for the technical examinations required by 
many critical text-book examiners. 





Among other relics of the mound builders discovered 
near Devil's Lake, Dak., by Prof. Montgomery of the 
North Dakota University, is what he calls a sacrificial 
mound, in which, seventeen inches from the surface, 
are wells easily found because of a lining of lime about 
the sides and layers of bark on the bottom. These are 
deep enough to hold bodies in a sitting posture. 





It is certainly a little bothering to a foreigner to read 
one day that a murder has been committed and the next 
day that the murderer has been committed. 





OnE of the most useful measures of the last legisla 
ture was the bill empowering the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction to procure plans for public school build- 
ings for the use of the school districts of the state. 
Supt. Draper has taken steps to put the law into opera- 
tion. Six plans for school-houses, to range in cost from 
$60 to $10,000, are desired, and $1,000 in prizes are 
offered to architects submitting plans. When accepted 
the plans will be filed with the department, and will be 
available for the use of all districts proposing to build 
new school-houses. There is need of improvement, 
especially in the matter of lighting and ventilating 
school-houses, and the new plans, it is to be hoped, may 
be the means of promoting the health of our school 
population, 
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PERSONALS, 

SAMUEL ADAMS TURNER, familiarly 
known as Squire Sam, is living in South 
Scituate, Mass., at the age of 98. He re- 
members Ebenezer Cobb, who died in the 
first year of this century, aged 107 years, 
and who had talked with tne children of 
those who came qver in the Mayflower. 
‘Squire Sam has voted the Democratic 
ticket for seventy-four years. It would 
take cnly a few such lives to reach back 
to the time of Christ. 





Miss JuLia 8. TUTWILER, principal of 
one of the Alabama state normal schools, 
in connection with the Christian women 
of her state, has secured the establishment 
of the first schools for convicts that are 
now being opened, under a law which re- 
quires the state to furnish a teacher to 
every camp of 100 convicts. Another re- 
form they accomplished was the heating 
of the county jails. A stove or a fire of 
any kind is said to have been unknown 
before that time, with the inevitable re- 
sults in sickness and death. 


From July 1, to Sept. 8, Prof. George 
E. Little, of Washington, D. C., was lec- 
turing in the West and S-uth, appearing 
before twenty-one Normal institutes in North Carolina, 
Illinois, lowa, and Kansas. He lectured seventy-four 
times, including twenty-one evening lectures, and met 
over five thousand teachers, and traveled over five thou- 
sand miles. He is a very busy and successful man. 


PRESIDENT SIMMONS, of the New York City Board of 
Education, thinks that ‘‘The Board should make haste 
slowly, in any step toward engrafting this new plan on 
our public school system. A few years ago there was a 
hue and cry that too many studies were forced cn the 
children in the schools. I was one of the committee 
who went carefully over their studies, cutting them 
down wherever it was possible. I fail to see how any 
more of them could be cut off to make way for these new 
studies, as proposed in the report. It is a question 
whether we should go into any such radical ~hange, ex- 
cept in an experimental way. Try the experiment in 
two or three schools first.” 


PRESIDENT EDWARD SHEIB returned to his labor in the 
Louisana State Normal School, at Natchitoches, Sept. 25. 
Mr. Sheib has done a remarkable work in re-opening 
this institute, and placing it on the solid basis a school 
education should stand on. What seemed an ample 
preparation in this country, he supplemented by a 
course of pedagogy in Germany. We only regret: that 
he 1s not at work in some northern state ; but he will be 
appreciated anywhere. We predict a successful course 
for the Louisana Normal School under his charge. 


Dr. JOHN H, Haywarb, in his pamphlet on “‘Appren- 
ticeship schools for the young,” recently published, says 
that: “The demand for skilled labor is now supplied 
from the surplus of Europe ; it ought to be supplied by 
our young men from our own people. We have so far 
failed to tilled the demand because of our lack of means 
to make them skilled mechanics. We have failed to 
provide them with facilities for learning an industry. 
They cannot become mechanics without the opportuni- 
ties of learning a trade, and that they have not that 
opportunity is patent to all. 

— are three reasons why our young men have no 

es : 
First. The influence of the trade unions. 
Second. The influence of the public schools. 
Third. The lack of a system of apprenticeship.” 





Dr. Wa. A. Mowry, of Boston, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer School. We 
Predict that he will give this school a success it has 
never before secured. It is only justice to Dr. Mowry 
to say that this place sought him, and that in no wa 
- sought by him, and he accepted it oaly after all 
4 debts had been paid, and full power given him to use 

own judgment in arranging plans. 





r A QuoTaTIoN in a recent editorial on ‘‘ Good Clothes a 

oree, should have been credited to Common School 
Edueation, in an excellent article on ‘‘Manners and 
Morals,” by Mrs, 8. R. Winchell. We picked up the clip- 
Ping and gave it a place. It now gives us great 
Peasure to acknowledge its excellent parentage. 
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PROFESSOR C,. M. WOODWARD. 





DIRECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, WASHING- 
TON UN-VERSITY. 


Dr. C. M. Woopwarp is the apostle of manual train- 
ing in this country. He is a firm believer that 
“ The riches of the commonwealth 
Are pure, strong minds and hearts of health, 
And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain.” 

Following this thought, he bas so moulded Washing- 
ton University, in his city, that it does not devote itself 
exclusively to ancient Jearning. His college ‘‘ believes 
in recognizing and meeting the reasonable demands of 
to-day, and aims at a broad and pot at a narrow cul- 
ture.” A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican 
recently expressed his estimate of Dr. Woodward in the 
following words: ‘‘As a scholar he is pre-eminent 
among scholars, and as a teacher he is as lucid as a sun- 
beam. He possesses great versatility, and is quick to 
see and grasp the salient points of any subject. What 
he himself sees he has the power of setting forth so 
felicitously as to impart his own clear insight to others. 
Moreover, he is a magnetic man. No one comes into 
contact with him without being lifted into a higher 
sphere of thought and purpose. His active, practical 
turn of mind has made him to be known and respected 
by the good men of this community. His eminence has 
arisen not from self-seeking, but from a genuine love to 
improve educitions! means and the exercise of that 
practical genius that brings higher and better things to 
man. 

‘He is thoroughly imbued with Western ideas and 
closely identified with Western interests. With all pub- 
lic improvement and social advancement he is in active 
sympathy, and for many years he has led the van of 
those who are developing the untold wealth of the great 
West. Active, busy, alert, as unflagging in energy as 
he is quick to improve every opportunity for advanve- 
ment, he lets no occasion slip without gaining something 
for the work under his care. Nor is he narrow and 
fanatical. While he has been assiduously faithful to the 
work entrusted to him, making his department known 
and felt far and wide, he has not neglected social and 
political science, having studied these great problems at 
home and abroad. He is one of Sir William Jones’ men 
who constitute a ‘tate, making it grand and glorious by 
contributing to the general welfare in a thousand ways, 
in a hearty and uncstentatious manner.” This is high 
commendation, but well merited. No man in this 
country has more heart sympathy with advanced edu- 
cational methods than Dr. Woodward. 





THE Cuanecticut State Teachers’ Convention will hold 
its sessions Oct. 18, 14, and 15, at Hartford. The presi- 
dent is H. M. Harrington, of Bridgeport ; secretary, Geo. 
H. Tracy, of Colchester ; treasurer, 8S. P. Williams, of 
Plainville. 





Pror, James R. Burns, who left the Erie (Pa.) high 





school, to represent the city in the state legislature, 
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after serving two terms, returned to his former position 
at the opening of schools in September. Mr. Burns is 
not only a leading educator, but a gentleman who pos- 
sesses peculiar gifts for public life. 











A Scorcu lady who has been visiting Boston and New 
York says the Boston woman admires nothing she 
understands, and the New York woman understands 
nothing she admires. 





COL. PARKER'S PSYCHOLOGY. 
II. 
REPORTED BY Miss E. E. Kenyon. 


THIRD LESSON. 


We have concepts derived from external objects. 
Have we others, not directly so derived? Have youa 
concept of Athens? Did you ever gothere? May we, 
then, have concepts of thiugs that have never been pres- 
ent to our senses? 

May we have concepts of things that never existed 
anywhere in externality ? Have you a concept of a cen- 
taur? Is there any difference, per se, between your 
concept of a centaur and that of a horse? None, per se. 
The centaur is simply a different arrangement of per- 
cepts, put together by the fancy. 

Which have you more of—those concepts that have 
been produced by the actual presence to your senses 
of the corresponding objects, or those not the direct 
products of sense perception ? 

What is the greatest means of getting and giving con- 
cepts apart from the direct presentation of the object ? 
I brought into your mind a concept of a lake—by what 
means? Upon what do we rely for most of our knowl- 
edge of what we cannot ourselves observe? Models and 
pictures go a great way, but the principal means is ver- 
bal description. 

Words help us to see what we have already seen, in 
new combinations. But concepts induced by words 
must be built of the material from concepts previously 
in?uced by , observation. Therefore, the usefulness of 
words in description is greater after much experience 
with externality and less with the child. 

The young child is absolutely dependent upon objects. 
The business of the primary school is to shake off this 
dependence. The separation of concepts from their 
external causes is the great step in human progress. 
The lower the mind, the greater its dependence upon 
objects. The child is sunk in externality. The aim of 
object teaching should be to free him ; but object teach- 
ing, with many, becomes a fetich and fails of its end. 

Clear concepts can be described. The description is 
conditioned upon analysis. We can analyze any syn- 
thetized whole that is in our consciousness. 

Think a house: hold it; think the roof, chimneys, 
windows, entrance, color. Did you think a real house— 
one that you have known? You thought it by means 
of synthesis, all the parts once separately observed en- 
tering into the concept. When you separated the parts 
in thought you analyzed. 

Can you describe the house you thought? Can you 
describe the house I thought? Can you analyze any- 
thing not in your own consciousness? 

After we have made a careful investigation of these 
entities, these wholes, these concepts, the question 
arises, whence come they? Do they come directly from 
the corresponding objects in externality, or from some- 
where else? The presence of external objects produces 
states of consciousness which the ego knows to exist ; 
but whence come these states? Do they come in from 
externality or from somewhere in the mind itself? Do 
they come from the subconsciousness % 

The origin of these percepts or elementary ideas lies 
beyond the domain of psychology, in the region of meta- 
physics, or philosophy. There is a belief that they come 
directly from external things, and exactly correspond 
to the correlatives in the outer world. This belief 
makes what is called the realistic school in philosophy. 
It is best to believe nothing in psychology except tenta- 
tively. Hold one hypothesis long enough to make the 
investigations it points to, hut do not become dogmatic. 

We know that the office of externality, whether sym- 
bolic or real, in its relation to ourselves, is to make us 
conscious. 

FOURTH LESSON. 

How do these concepts get into the consciousness? 
Through what medium or media does externality pro- 
duce them? What are the necessities to the formation 
concepts 
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If we could examine the brain in a state of conscious 
activity, we should see the blood flowing toward cer- 
tain centers, coming at first slowly through the fibers, 
inducing faint consciousness, then faster, as the activ- 
ity becomes more intense. Different attributes in ex- 
ternality, acting on the peripheries of different nerves, 
awaken different nerve centers in the brain, and each 
nerve center has the power of awakening others, through 
certain connecting fibers. It becomes a question in what 
is called physiological psychology, to determine to what 
extent these special nerve centers have individual func- 
tions. 

We know that certain parts of the brain receive 
differentiations of light; but to what extent are these 
differentiations made by the nerve mass as an agent? 
Is a percept of some particular color born in its own 
special locality, or does the nerve center, whose func- 
tion it is to receive all ideas of light, take this percept, 
pronounce it first color, and then, by relegation to some 
sub-center in its own mass, pronounce it red ? 

We do not know the origin of these nerve centers. 
We can only infer from what data we have. Is it possi- 
ble that the very action of externality, through its attri- 
butes on organic life during all the ages of its existence, 
has been the cause of the origin and growth of nerve- 
centers ? 

There are masses of organic matter that have no 
nerves. But they have wants—unconscious needs of 
foods—and tendencies to self-preservation. In the pres- 
ence of food a molecular action is excited, the little 
mouths open and the food is takenin. By the contin- 
ue | influence of externality through zons of time, chan- 
nels are worn through by which a direct and a reflex 
action are gradually established. Because of the different 
modes by which externality affects the organism, each 
of these channels, worn by some special action, comes 
to have a special function. Finally we come to the 
elaborate apparatus of sight as the present result of one 
of those simple and remote causes. Hence, also, the 
other organs of sense. 

As these channels slowly come into existence, differ- 
entiate and assume their separate functions, there de- 
velops with them a localizing tendency in the receiving 
mass back of them, and we have, in the end, the brain 
and its nerve centers. As waves of ether impinge upon 
the periphery of the nerve of sight, there grows a nerve 
center to patticulariz> the effects thus induced in the 
organism and separate them from effects produced by 
sour d-waves, etc. 

This is the theory of evolution, It is only a hypo- 
thesis. Do not found a conclusion on insufficient data. 
A fascinating theory may be overthrown by a new fact. 

We know that no external influence affects the con- 
sciousness unless it impinges up the periphery, some- 
where. Vibrations of sound touch the periphery of 
the auditory nerve. Kill the optic nerve and light 
has no effect upon the brain. The blind can have 
no ideas of color, because those ideas can find no 
entrance. 

(Question: Has the existence of. these brain centers 
been proven by dissection ?) 

The brain centers, yes; their special functions, never. 

(Is it supposed that there are special nerve-centers for 
special sounds ?) 

That is a question upon which modern psychologists 
are very much engaged. If yes, we have the key to 
special talent in young children. Brightness in children 
means responsive nerve-centers—a most dangerous 
phenomenon, because of the vanity of parents who con- 
tinually arouse, for purposes of exhibition, what is 
already an over-activity, little knowing that too much 
of this may mean early death. 

Some savages can see but three colors. It may be 
that in the course of evolution he has not yet developed 
the special nerve-centers for the others. When, for 
posterity, these hidden powers of differentiation shall 
have developed to a far greater number and intensity 
than that which characterizes them with us, and now, 
the earth will be full of richness in color, sound, and 
form, that ‘‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard ; neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man.” 

(Please explain color- lindness.) 

It may be caused by a fault in the retina, the cross- 
fibers, being so disposed that they cannot focus waves 
of ether so as to give, for instance, the percept of red. 

(How do the blind form concepts, since they can 
receive no percepts of color ?) 

Hands give concepts of form. 

(How is it that deaf children learn to talk ?) 

Through a consciousness of muscular action—what is 
called the muscular sense. 


(Please account for the sense of rhythm possessed by 
the deaf.) 
There is a molecular action of brain and nerves, rhyth- 
mic whether excited by sound, color, or any other cause 
in externality. It responds, through the organs of 
sense, to rhythmic action in the outer world, in music, 
color, touch, motion, etc. It is one of the greatest ele- 
ments of human growth, Music is the harmonizer of 
the whole being. The lullabies listened to in the cradle, 
Froebel’s songs for mothers, cultivate in babyhood this 
rhythmic action of the nerves, which is not confined to 
the nerves of hearing. 

(May not ideas of sound be imparted through the 
sense of touch ?) 

Ideas of vibration may. In fact, it is argued that all 
the senses are but elaborations of the sense of touch. 





A REPORT ON MANUAL TRAINING. 





A valuable report was laid before the board of educua- 
tion of New York City at its last meeting. In this the 
committee on course of study recommends the intro- 
duction of manual training into the schools of the city. 
The chairman, Mr, Charles L. Holt, has courteously put 
a copy in our hands, It professes to embody the results 
of the careful study of eminent educators, and calls at- 
tention to the close pedagogical relations of the kinder- 
garten to manual training: 

It says ‘‘ that the wide gap at present existing between 
the kindergarten and the high school may be readily 
tilled by extending the methods of the one upward 
through the primary school and the methods of the other 
downwerd through the grammar school.” This is not 
clear. We do not want the methods of the high school 
extended downward through the grammar school— 
there is too much of that already. The so-called gram- 
mar schools (in which there is no grammar, thanks to 
Com. Wood), are but advanced primary schools, and 
should be termed advanced schools, demand methods 
appropriate to primary schools. 

The report speaks of ‘‘the cultivation of the sense- 
perceptions,” which is not clear. 

The report recommends the introduction of manual 
training into the schools, and says that the “ public 
seems to be in favor” of it. ‘It has come to be gen- 
erally recognized that a certain amount of work, some 
application of mental power through the bodily po vers, 
some production of physical results of thought and in- 
tention, implying the training of the senses, especially 
through the hand and eye, is needed to produce a well- 
trained mind.” 

This is well put, except the “‘ training of the senses,” 
Is this possible? Psychologists say no. 

The report well says that the object of introducing 
manual training is simply and solely to get better 
trained and disciplined minds ; that is, it is to be for 
eiucational purposes. There are those, who have given 
little thought to the subject, that have rushed to the 
conclusion that mental training was designed to fit for 
some special business. 

The report recommends the following things to be 
added ; 

Carpenter work, 

Modeling in clay. 

Construction work, paper pasteboard. 

Drawing to scale. 

Sewing and cooking. 

The wood working is to be limited to boys, and so the 
sewing and cooking to girls, but we see no good reason 
for the limitation—if these are given for . educative 
purposes. The reportis opposed, and rightly, to extend- 
ing the school sessions, in order to give manual training. 
To make room, it proposes to cut off some of the geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and history, teaching geography and 
history through reading lessons, as the JOURNAL has re- 
commended for years, Those who fail to get into the 
heads of the children any considerable knowledge of 
these subjects in the six or seven years they now devote 
to them, will probably think there will be less education. 
But they must revise their definition of education ; that 
refers to what is drawn out of, and not to what is put in, 
to the child. 

It proposes an assistant superintendent, at a salary of 
$3,500, and estimates the expense of introducing and 
maintaining manual training for a year into all the 
schools at $128,000, and that thereafter the cost per year 
will be $90,000. 

We must except again to the somewhat vague use of 
terms relating to mental operations. On page 7 the re- 
port speaks of *‘ the careful and systematic discipline of 





sense perceptions.” A good many things may be done 
to and with sense perceptions, but they cannot be dis- 
ciplined. 

Some interesting notes are given of visits to manual 
training and art schools, but evidently the visits must 
have been very brief, and on the whole this part is rather 
unsatisfactory. It is a little curious that Jamestown 
(N. Y.) school should have been overlooked, while Pitts- 
burg, Toledo, and Columbus, whefe nothing was 
gained, were visited. In 1874 a beginning was made in 
Jamestown, and additions made year by year, until now 
about 1800 pupils, from the primary to the high school, 
are engaged in manual training. No place offers such 
a field for practical inquiry as this town; no man is 
more qualified to give practical views than Prof. S. G, 
Love, who superintends the schools there. Without 
money, without backing, in the face of suspicion, called 
a “crank,” even by his colleagues in other parts of the 
state, who preferred ‘‘ gerund-grinding” to ‘‘ dabbling 
with saws and planes,” he has pressed on, sure he was 
following the truth. His work, lately published, “ In- 
dustrial Education,” is a really wonderful work, and 
should be read by all teachers. 

The report, taken as a whole, cannot but delight 
thousands of teachers in the city public schools, There 
is a large number of noble men and women at work in 
these schools of whom the world is not worthy. They 
have longed for emancipation ; to demand of them that 
they should benefit young humanity, and then to give 
them no liberty as to methods may produce “system,” 
but best results will be wanting. 

The committee who have prepared this excelleut re- 
port should now take hold of the methods of teaching in 
our public schools. And instead of prescribing methods, 
they would, if left alone, or if they should listen to the 
prayers of the teachers, bid the instructors take their 
own methods, This day is sure to arrive, and the 
sooner because manual training is to be introduced. 
The JOURNAL has advocated the introduction of man- 
ual training for more than ten years. President Walker, 
one of the ablest men that ever graced the president's 
chair, said, after a presentation of the subject : “ You 
are undoubtedly correct, but it would demand too much 
of my time to study this subject, and champion it at 
this stage.” In his annual address, which he was then 
writing, he declared that manual training was in the 
air, but recommended to “ let well enough alone.” This 
committee have decided that the so-called ‘well 
enough” was not well enough. So that progress is ap- 
parent, and we take courage and go forward. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN EDUCATIONAL CON- 
VERT. 





FIRST LETTER. 


Acting as executrix under the will of an old lady 
friend of mine, deceased, I found a package of my own 
letters to her. That she should leave them thus, for my 
hand to unfold, and my eye to read, after the voice of 
her gentle teaching was forever stilled, was like a ten- 
der rebuke for the stubbornness with which I had almost 
spurned the motherly training she had longed to give 
me. That my prejudiced mind at last consented to re- 
ceive the light from hers, so rich in human experience, 
so lofty in attainment, so brightly illumined with clear- 
est original thought, and that my conversion had been 
consummated during her life time, causing the great 
joy of her last years on earth, was something of a con- 
solation to me for the pain of knowing how much trou- 
ble I had given her in lengthening out so wearily her 
heaven-inspired, self-imposed task. 

The letters made me feel, as I read them, one thing 4 
little more forcibly than anything else. It was this: 
that Providence had actually forced upon me, all unde- 
serving and rebellious as I was, in the inspired teach- 
ings of my deceased friend, a boon immeasureable, for 
which it was my duty to render some return this side 
the grave, since the little angels on the other side would 
hardly be found susceptible to any great moral benefit 
that I might, in a too tardy enthusiasm of gratitude, en- 
deavor te inflict upon them. 

I thought the matter over, and concluded that the 
best way to pay my debt in its own coin, that is, to 
warn other obdurate young dogmatists, was to give my 
own experience. I decided to publish the letters, and 
here is the first one : 

THE LE‘CTER. 


Ma Chére Amie: Teaching is not a bit like what you 
said it would be. I have a perfectly immense class, and 





I find it best to have them all recite in c»acers. 1: 31211 
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to reason that is the best way for them to learn their A, 
B, Cs, and their a b abs, and their c a ¢ cats, to say noth- 
ing of their tables, which they never could learn in 
their own way. There is some ridiculous talk of teach- 
ings ‘* words as wholes.” This silly talk floats about in 
the air hke the No. 13 superstitions. What it means I 
neither know nor care. It is too perfectly absurd to be 
worth following up to where it came from. The idea of 
putting a whole word before a child when it doesn’t 
know one of its letters! Idon’t see that anybody around 
here attempts to perpetrate any such piece of lunacy, 
although they sometimes talk as though it was done in 
some schools ‘‘ way down in Maine,” or Dixie, or some 
other out of the way place. No one bothers me about it, 
and I go my own sweet gait, teaching as I was taught. I 
learned to read easily enough, and so will these children, 
if they will only do as I say, and pay aitention. When 
they don’t, I make them stand in the corner, till they 
are glad to get back to their seats and look at the chart. 
Poor little things! I am sorry for them, sometimes, 
but a certain amount of discipline is necessary. 

I have a child in my class that has been here three 
years. Just think! The stupid little thing has been all 
this time reciting her alphabet with successive classes, 
and under successive teachers, and she doesn’t know it 
yet. There she sits, with a face that is all serenity, and 
a mind, I am sure, that is all indifference, singing, in 
her benighted little heart, ‘* the rest of the world may 
come and go, but I stay here forever.” 

She sha'n’t stay here forever! I have bent my whole 
anergy on promoting that child, if I stay till the end of 
the term. I have given her a front seat, and I watch 
her like a lynx, every time I have a concert recitation. 
She doesn’t get much chance to shirk with me. What 
puzzles me is that she will go through a whole page on 
the chart, along with the other children, apparently 
knowing it all; and yet when I ask her alone, she 
doesn’t know athing. She prints better than any other 
child in the class. 

I have two little toady-woadies that sit together, and 
look down each other’s throats when they sing. The 
more each one tries to see in her neighbor’s mouth, the 
wider she opens her own, and the more vocal power she 
exercises. Sometimes they both scream so loud that, if 
company were to come in, I should have to hush them 
up. But their endeavors to penetrate the secret of vocal- 
ization are so amusing, I let them alone, and just watch 
them. 

I have very little trouble with the singing. The 
children knew a few songs when I took the class, and I 
let them keep singing them. What do their songs mat- 
ter? They come here to read, write, and cipher. They 
can learn songs at Sunday school, and at home. 

This morning Miss Johnson came down and scolded 
me, right before my class, for having a child in the cor- 
ver. She said it was a relic of a past age ; but she didn’t 
tell me what to do in place of it, so I don’t see what I can 
do but go on putting my young delinquents in the cor- 
ner. They don’t care for that very much, but it is the 
only thing I can find that they care for at all. 

Miss Johnson is an old maid of the crankiest type. 
She puts on her eye-glasses, and bends to inspect the 
floor every time she passes through the room, which is 
regularly every day at half-past eleven, A. M. If there 
is a scrap of paper on the floor as big as a pin-head, she 
sees it, and remarks: ‘‘Oh, I say, dear, I almost believe 
that is a piece of paper on the floor! Have some child 
pick it up, dear.” When the windows areshut she wants 
them open, and when they are open she wants them 
shut ; and her fault-finding is all done with a “‘ dear.” 

She likes my teaching, however, and praises it to the 
other girls, She says my concert exercises are not so 
loud as theirs. She was delighted the other day because 
she found me hearing a reading lesson in the first divi- 
sion in which I gave special attention to the punctua- 
tion, First, I read the lesson, stopping long enough at 
each comma for them to count one, at each period for 
them to count four, etc. Then I let them read in con- 
cert, and stop at the marks for me to count. It is such 
a benefit to be able to remember one’s own early lessons, 
80 as to give them over again to one’s pupils. 

Miss Johnson and I will get along very well together, 
if I can only remember to keep the corner clear of 
“relics” on the occasions of her 11:30 visits. She has 
heard some one else make that remark about my favor- 
ite mode of punishment, so she feels safe in retailing it. 

My class were out at recess when I began this letter. 
When they came in I set them to printing, so that I 
could finish it. They have been printing about half an 
hour now. I don’t like to keep them at work on their 
slates so long, so I will close. 


Ever your affectionate, ‘Dora. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 








FALSE SYNTAX. 





By Supt. F. B. Gautt, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Since the ‘“‘ time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary” grammars, composition and 
language books have contained a plentiful supply of 
what has been termed “false syntax,” ‘‘errors for 
correction,” and the like. The very last article I read 
in the very last number of the SCHOOL JOURNAL was a 
short review of a “ practical rhetoric and composition,” 
in which occurred this statement, ‘‘ Criticisms of faulty 
expressions are required.” It is readily inferable from 
this that a rhetoric, in order to be “practical,” must 
parade its full quota of ‘‘ faulty expressions” for ‘‘ cor- 
rection.” Is this a scientific method? Has the cor- 
rection of false syntax any considerable educational 
value? Are there not serious reasons for believing that 
such exercises involve not only a waste of time but a 
positive injury to the student? 

I cannot state my proposition in a general way more 
clearly than to restate a suggestion, emanating from 
Col. Parker. In speaking of the efforts of first prima- 
rians in their written work, it was advised that the atten- 
tion of the pupil should never be directed to his errors. 
It was urged that to call attention to a bad form, with a 
view to showing bim how far he was from the correct 
form, resulted in so deeply impressing the poor form 
that in his very next effort he inclined unconsciously to 
répeat his error; the impressioa of the incorrect form 
being uppermost in his mind predominated in his effort. 
Promptly and quietly erase the mistake, then give him 
a correct model, impress that upon his mind and ask 
him to imitate it. His mind not being disturbed by a 
misleading concept, now devotes itself to reproducing 
the model placed before him. I have ever since re- 
garded it as a wise and valuable suggestion, and have 
been highly gratified over the success we have had in 
its application. It seems to me to be logical in theory 
and wholesome in practice. Now if this is a correct 
pedagogical principle—and if it is a correct pedagogical 
priociple it has its foundation upon a psychological law 
—in the domain of first primary work, is it not just as 
true, and just as applicable in advanced language work t 
The mere difference in mental growth and capacity does 
not restrict the principle to small children. Smart 
teachers have repeatedly told me that after examining 
many spelling papers and seeing certain words so often 
misspelled the incorrect form of the word was upper- 
most in the mind, and only with difficulty could they 
decide with certainty as io the proper spelling. Who 
has not often been mislead in the spelling and use of a 
familiar word from having seen it spelled or used im- 
properly somewhere, having unconsciously carried with 
him an impression that asserted itself on first oppor- 
tunity? 

Is it correct teaching? Are not schoolmasters the 
only class of instructors that use this method—teaching 
the good by emphasizing the bad? Does the music. 
teacher give an incorrect model in order to inspire a 
pupil with correct notions of harmony, time, and ren- 
dition? Does the art teacher make hideous daubs and 
caricatures as aids to the student in acquiring the taste 
and skill of the artist? Does the housekeeper, when 
teaching her daughter the mystery of bread-making, 
purposely bake an unpalatable loaf and then say: 
‘‘ Daughter, this is not the kind of bread you should 
bake?’ Or the wagon-maker very carefully put the 
tongue on the rear of the wagon and then say to his 
apprentice: ‘‘I have done this to impress upon your 
susceptible mind so you may never forget it that the 
tongue must always be attached to the front part of the 
structure where it belongs?” Are these illustrations 
more absurd than to expect pupils to acquire good 
English by holding up bad English before them and say- 
ing: ‘“‘This is the way you are not to talk?” Correct 
errors of speech as they arise in current class-work. 
Ever exalt correct models: build them up in the minds 
of pupils. The rational plan is to dispossess the mind of 
all incorrect forms of expression, and as far as possible 
banish them forever. Teach good language by the con- 
stant use of good languigs and the careful siudy of pure 





and elegant models of our English. 


- 





TALKS ON ARITHMETIC. 





(From Asbury Park Note-Book.) 
Supt. C. E. MELENKY, Paterson, N. J. 
Il. 


In the first article we showed the importance of using 
the study as a means of developing the facu'ties, let us 
now show how it must be acquired as an art, We all 
admit the importance of arithmetic as an acquirement. 
For the present let us consider this side of the study. 

There is no doubt that it is required of an accountant, 
or any person engaged in such clerical work as has to do 
with values, that he must be accurate, exact, reliable, 
that he must be rapid in counting and estimating, ex- 
pert in figures as it is commonly termed, and that he 
must have ability to grasp the conditions of a problem 
or an account, and see all its relations and conditions. 
It must also be borne in mind that, in the case of chil- 
dren under eleven or twelve years of age, we cannot 
expect much beyond the cultivation of observation and 
memory and the training of the habits before men- 
tioned ; viz.: interest, attention, promptness, accuracy, 
obedience, and self reliance. That is, arithmetic must 
be taught as an art ; accuracy and rapidity are the main 
objects to be sought. 

I, Accuracy.—Teach all the combinations of numbers 
less than ten. The addition of a ‘‘column of figures” 
is the successive addition of two numbers at each step, 


Commencing at the bottom we have 8 + 8 
= 11, this gives 1 in the units place, next 
1+ 6, then 7+ 7, then 4+ 4, then 8+ 9. 
Each step is the combination of two numbers. 
No person then can be accurate in adding 
unless he knows the combination of any two 
numbers. These combinations must be on the 
blackboard till they are learned. Some of these are eas- 
ier than others, for instance 2 fours, 2 fives, 2 sixes, etc., 
are easy to remember, so are combinations that make 
ten; there remain then combinations with sevens and 
nines, and sume others—the teacher should notice 
which numbers cause the greatest hesications. These 
should be studied; that is, the mind should be fixed 
upon them, over and over again. Then comes the 
application of these combinations: 7+ 5 being known, 
give 17+-5, 27+ 5, 87+ 5, 45+7, 55+7, ete. After 
these are understood, considerable drill will be neces- 
sary to fix them in the mind. It is important to-have a 
columa of numbers studied and added over repeatedly,— 
this is of more value than the addition of several differ- 
ent sums, because it affords the opportunity of repe- 
tition which is of 0 much importance, This can be 
made a valuable exercise for fixing the attention. 

Numbers arranged in a circle furnish a convenient 
exercise either for addition or multiplication, thus: 

Beginning with each number in 
turn, we have new sets of combi- 4 
nations, and to lengthen the ex- 1 9 
ample the addition can be carried 2 6 
around the circle as many times as 7 8 
the teacher wishes. To drill on 5 8 
the addition or multiplication of 
two numbers, 4, or 8, or any figure may be written in 
the center and be united with each number separately, 
or used as a multiplier. This idea was obtained from 
Walton’s charts. 

The multiplication tables must be developed and then 
committed to memory. No other faculty can be de- 
pended upon as the storehouse for this knowledge. 
Some teachers think this is contrary to the principles of 
the ‘“‘ New Education,” but I don’t know how a boy will 
ever know his tables unless he does learnthem. A test 
of this know ledge must require the multiplication of the 
numbers arranged promiscuously. 

II. To teach accuracy and rapidity the teacher must 
give a great many examples of her own making. This 
will require ingenuity and patience. Drill exercises in 
addition must be given in abundance, and as the teacher 
cannot stop to work each example herself, she should 
know how to arrange them so as to see the answer ; for 
instance, 25 +- 75 +- 86 +- 64 +- 22 = 222, or, 48 + 28+ 57 + 
72+-15=215. She will notice that two pairs of num- 
bers each make 100, while the children will probably 
not notice it, but will get the practice. Again this 
example : 

Solution.—Write any number as: 276 

276 under each figure with the complement of 

128 nine, 728; then again any number, 483, 

516 under it figures that will make nine, 516; 
then any number, 426. The answer will be 
426 with this difference that two is taken 
from tke units figure 6—2=4, and pre- 
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fixed to the answer making 2,424. We take away 2 be- 
cause there are two pairs of numbers beside the last one. 
The explanation of this is easily apparent. Take the 
following again : 

Here the first and third are pairs, the 


4378 second and fourth, and the sixth and 
ohn seventh, while the fifth contains the an- 
6773 swer which is changed by subtracting 8 
4825 from the units figure and prefixing 8 to 
oe the number, because there are three pairs. 
Shaner’ Thus the numbers may be arranged in 
84822 any order and the teacher will know 


the answer, while the pupils need never 
see it, These devices are very useful in evening schools. 
The teachers become very expert in writing the ex- 
amples. 

Take this example: 14-5+9+4 18+ 17+ 21-4 25+ 29 
+ 83. This is a series which increases by 4—consisting 
of nine numbers, 17 being the middle number is the 
average which being multiplied by 9 gives 158. So the 
teacher may give any series of numbers to be added ; for 
instance, the fours table to eleven times; being an un- 
even number (11), one number (24 being the 6th) is in the 
middle, and is consequently the average, 24 x 11 = 264. 

These examples have another advantage in that the 
teacher may give a different one to each member of the 
class, thus making the pupils depend upon themselves. 
The importance of making children independent of each 
other has been before mentioned. Many devices may be 
used to correct the habit of copying: 1. As far as 
possible make it imposible by giving different exa.uples 
to children sitting near each other. 2. Give one row of 
pupils one example, and the next another. 38. Use cards 
with single examples on them,—Gleason’s cards are very 
useful, so are Walton’s tabies. 4. Send as many pupils 
as possible to the blackboard, while the rest take slates ; 
dictate four or five numbers for a sum in addition, and 
instruct the children to put down one more number of 
their own choosing ; then all add. The answers will all 
be different if the children have put down different 
numbers. Let all at the blackboard move to the next 
example at the right, the pupil at the extreme right 
coming over to the extreme left, the pupils in their seats 
exchanging slates. Let them add the examples and 
write the sum under the other answer, and verify. 
5. In multiplication, the teacher may dictate the multi- 
plicand and allow each child to select a multiplier. 
Move and verify as before. 6. The same plan may be 
used in division also, or may be applied in more ad- 
vanced arithmetic. 7. Teach all possible methods of 
proof so that each one may verify his own work; this 
will be found very helpful. 8. I have seen the follow- 
ing device used for drill in addition: Dictate one num- 
ber and have the pupils add any number to it, putting 
down the sum without drawing a line; then add the 
three numbers, writing the sum as before without 
drawing aline. This may be repeated at pleasure. You 
will notice how readily the teacher can see at a glance 
whether the answers are correct, while few, if any, of 
the pupils will notice how easily each answer may be 
obtained. 


96 96 
Thus: 49 adding gives 49 
145 
96 
adding again we have 49 etc., etc. 
145 
290 


Drill exercises should be done ‘‘on time” to secure 
rapidity. In this way ‘‘races” may be run and matches 
may be played, All this adds interest to what might be 
a very dry and unprofitable exercise. 

Abundance of mental arithmetic should be given, the 
teacher calling for each answer or having them put on 
the slate and read afterwards, All answers to drill 
exercises should be exact—either right or wrong. If 
credit is given, 10 or 0. This practice will do wonders 
in securing accuracy. No premium should be put upon 
carelessness or incorrectness, 

This drill work does not include all the work in arith- 
metic of these elementary grades. Practical examples 
are to be used at all times, but drill is necessary to 
secure accuracy and rapidity. There are excellent man- 
uals, such as Wentworth and Read’s, that furnish plenty 
of material for any grade. Exercises in independent 
work tend also to cultivate constant attention, and the 
power of working without interruption, by which one 
can apply his mind to a subject and shut everything else 
out. In such a case we may heed the following notice 
which is often seen in a counting-room: ‘‘ Never talk to 
a man who is adding a column of figures, for there is 
nothing so deaf as an adder,” 
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A SKETCH-MAP OF THE LAND-LOCKED BEHRING SEA. 


Treaty of 1867. The United States Government 


This sketch-map shows the land-locked Behring Sea and the pelagic bountacy 
fas exclusive jurisdiction and dominion over the waters east of the treaty 


between Siberia and Alaska established by the 


boundary from the starting point in Behring Straits to the Aleutian chain off Attoo Island. The Russian Government bas juris. 
diction and dominion west of the same line. The Seal Islands, St. Paul and St. George, the chief centre of animal life in Behring Sea, 


lie to the north of Ounalaska. 
their main breeding-place at St. Paul’s an 


The fur sen) pase northward every spring through the channels on each side of Ouvalaska [sland to 
St. George’s Islands. 


The six or more British vessels caught poaching in Bebring Sea 


have been seized between Ounalaska and the Seal Islands and have been taken by the revenue cutter Rush to Sitka. These vessels 
have sailed from Victoria, Vancouver's Island, British North America. 





AIR. 

OBJECT.—To prove to scholars the existence of air. 

PrRooF.—(1.) By sense of touch. 

On a windy day we feel something pressing against 
us: Similarly on a still day if we move quickly we feel 
something resisting our movement. 

Objects like trees on the land and ships at sea are 
also moved by something pressing against them. Refer 

(a) To the direction of the wind to-day. 

(b) Whether it aids or hinders the scholars on their 
way to school. 

(ec) Call to recollection the effects of some storm when 
trees were torn up by the violence of the air movement. 
Refer also to the experiences of a trip in a sailing boat 
when on a visit to the seaside. 

This something which we cannot see, but which we 
frequently feel, is called air. Air set in motion s9 that 
we feel it pressing against us, is called wind. 

The distinction between air and wind may not at first 
be very clear. Assist by contrasting the quiet state of 
the air in the school-room and the draught near a win- 
dow or a door. 

(2.) By sense of sight and inference. 

Experiment 1. If we take a glass tumbler containing 
neither a solid nor a liquid and hold it beforea class, the 
scholars will pronounce it to be empty. 


Note—This common error may be allowed asa teaching device : 
proceed, however, ut once to correct the error as follows: 





Eaperiment 2. Now take a tumbler (B) having a hole 
drilled in the bottom of the glass. Invert tumblers A 
and B, and plunge them gently under water. 

Observation.—The tumbler B becomes immediately 
filled with water, whilst A remains apparently empty 
as before. Ata distance no difference between A and B 
can be detected. The scholars should be brought near, 
and encouraged to try the experiment for themselves. 
If by questioning the class as to why B fills with water 
while A does not, the suppositions are not made by the 
class, they must be told by the teacher. ; 

Supposition.—Something in the tumbler 4 prevents 
the water entering, while in the case of B it may have 
escaped through the hole. Both suppositions may be 
tested as follows : 








Experiment 3.—Tilt slightly the tumbler A, under 
water. Bubbles of the material escape, and as they leave 
the glass it becomes gradually filled with water. 





Eeperiment 4,—Fit the tumbler B with a cork and 
bent tube, Fig. 8, bubbles of the escaping material rise 
from the nozzle of the bent tube as the tumbler is gently 
immersed. 

Inference.—The bubbles in these experiments consist 
of the material which filled the tumblers before immer- 
sion—when they were apparently empty. This material 
is termed air. 





AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


A very pretty experiment to show this, is iliustrated 
in this Fig. taken from La Nature, quoted in Popular 
Science News. Take a board or the end of a box, and 
drive into it a nail or screw about three inches and 4 
quarter in length. Attach to its end, by means of seal- 






ing-wax, a quarter of a dollar, the ‘‘head ” side facing 
outwards. At the side of it attach to the board a half- 
dollar with the same side in sight. Then, by looking at 
the coins with one eye, through a small hole about one 
twenty-fifth of an inch in diameter in a sheet of card- 
board, both coins will appear to be of the same size, and, 
by slowly moving the cardboard towards the coins, the 
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dollar piece may even appear to be the larger, 
The distance between the coins and the eye varies with 
jifferent persons, from six to ten inches ; but the proper 
distance can easily be found by experiment. 

Asimilar illusion occurs when one views the moon 
through a telescope. The magnified disk appears to be 
puch smaller than when seen by the naked eye, though 
the reverse is really the case. In such cases seeing is 
not believing, and the proverb is only true when our 
eyes do their “‘ seeing” under the familiar and accus- 
tomed conditions. 





AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT WITH A 
MAGNET. 

Mr. William Salisbury gives, in the Scientific Ameri 
can, @ very interesting experiment in magnetism, which 
realizes the old legend of Mahomet’s coffin, which was 
said to hang suspended in the air, between heaven and 
earth. The Popular Science News thus describes it : 

Take a horseshoe magnet and a common sewing nee- 
die. Insert a light thread in the needle, tie, and cut off 
one end, leaving a single tLread six or eight inches long. 
Lay the magnet on a table, with poles in front, and mag- 
netize the needle by rubbing it several times, always in 
one direction, by one pole of the magnet: after each 





stroke returning the magnet in an arc through the air. 
Take the end of the thread between thumb and finger, 
and suspend the needle over its attractive pole, allowing 
the point to come within one-fourth of an inch of the 
magnet ; then, with a circular sweep of the hand, to 
keep the point in position, draw the eye of the needle 
down toward the other pole. This, if carefully done, 
will bring the needle to a horizontal position, where it 
will remain, floating, or in suspension, as long 2s the 
thread is held steadily. The magnetic forces operating 
to produce this effect appear to be, first, the attraction 
of the left pole for the point of the needle; second, the 
repulsion of the right pole for the same point; and 
third, the attraction of the right pole for the eye of the 
needle, which is resisted by the thread supporting the 
needle ; the latter also is held from approaching the left 
pole by the same means. 

If a small magnet is used, the point of the needle 
should be broken off, to reduce it inlength. Thethread 
may be held close to the needle ; an inch length of free 
thread is enough. The experiment may be made more 
effective by covering the magnet with a sheet of paper, 
thus concealing it. 





A PLAN FOR TEACHING HISTORY. 





Have several different histories within reach of the 
pupils, and encourage them to use them for reference. 

Take some one good author to serve as a guide, or 
leader, and then supplement this with reading from 
other authors. 

At the beginning of school take one good work on 
United States history, and divide the whole book into 
about eighty topics, each topic to have two days’ work. 
By this means, the whole study of United States history 
will be completed once in a term. 

For instance, John Adams’ administration constitutes 
one topic. Consult other histories, and see what pages. 
or paragraphs, treat of this topic, and write on the board 
such pages of such histories to be read by the class. 
Have two recitations on Adams’ administration. In the 
first recitation, the class will read by paragraph from 
the “leader” history, the teacher to question on the 
reading. 3ee that each pupil has a blank book. In the 
tecond recitation, di te notes on the topic which the 
pupils write down in their blank books. Have pupils 

note-books home, learn the notes, and recite them 
the next day, 
But j ion.—Do not give too much attention to dates, 
if the pupil learns why a certain thing was done at 
certain the effect of a certain occurrance 
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THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





SprIDER’s WEB SILK.—A scientific experimenter once 
drew out from the body of a single spider, 3,480 yards of 
thread or spider silk—a length a little short of three miles. 
Silk may be woven of spider’s thread, and it is more glossy 
and brilliant than that of the silk worm, being of a golden 
color. An enthusiastic entomologist secured enough of it 
for the weaving of a suit of clothes for Louis XIV. 


NATURAL Soap Sups.—Mono Lake, Cal., is full of soda, 
borax, and other minerals in solution. The dirtiest and greas- 
iest of clothing is madeclean in half a minute by simply rins- 
ing the article in the lake. It lathers naturally when 
agitated. 

When thereis a high wind a wall of suds three or four 
feet high is seen along that shore upon which the waves 
beat. As the prevailing winds are from the west, all ve; 
tation on the western shore of the lake is killed for a dis- 
tance of many rods. When there are unusually high winds 
the balls of suds are blown so far inland as to reach clumps 
of willows and other bushes, the leaves of which are then 
seen to be scorched as though by fire. The water, just as it 
comes from the lake, would make an excellent shampoo 
for the use of barbers. 


FIGURES FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLAss.—The human famil 
living to-day on earth consists of about 1,450,000,000 indivi- 
duals. In Asia, where man was first planted, thereare now 
approximately about 800,000,000, densely crowded ; on an 
average 120 to the square mile. urope there are 
350,000,000, averaging 100 to the square mile—not so 
crowded, but everywhere dense and af all points over- 

pulated. In Africa there are 210,000,000. In America, 
North and South, there are 110,000,000, relatively thinly 
scattered and recent. In the islands, large and small, pro- 
hably 10,000,000. Of the race, 500,000,000 live in houses 

artly furnished with the appointments of civilization ; 

00,000,000, in huts or caves with no furnishing ; 260,000,- 
000 have nothing that can be called a home, are barbarous 
and savage. The portion of the race lying below the line 
of human condition is at the very least three-fifths of the 
whole, or 900,000,000. 


A Few Facts Asout ELEPHANTS —The true teeth of 
the elephant have a curious method of progression, ‘‘ mov- 
ing gradual y forward from behind iu regular succession: 
each old front tooth as it is worn away being pushed out of 
place by its successor.” 

It is the trunk of the elephant which is its most remark- 
able feature. Cuvier estimated it as containing forty 
thousand muscles. It is both hand and nose. Though the 
trunk isso useful, itis a very tender and delicate organ, 
and is not used in the rough manner generally supposed. 
In making an attack, it is raised high in the air out of the 
way. When a great weight is lifted, it is not the trunk. 
but the tusks, which are employed, the former only holding 
the object upon the latter. It is not generally known that 
there is a resemblance between the stomachs of the ele- 
pnant and the camel, since both possess the power of storing 
water. Hunters have been often astonished at seeing ele 
phants, which they have been chasing for some time, insert 
their trunks into their mouths, and there obtain a supply 
of water that is blown over their dry and heated bodies. 


A Lorry Home —The highest point of human habitation 
upon the globe is that of Pike’s Peak, which is three miles 
above the sea. The supplies for this station, which is main- 
tained by the government, are carried up in summer by little, 
sure-footed donkeys in loads of two hundred pounds. 
Wood is cut at the edge of the timber line, three miles from 
the summit. Thunder storms on the are alarming] 
terrific, the atmosphere is highly charged with electricity, 
and at times the whole mountain top appears like one im- 
mense sheet of flame. 














How Canapva Got Its NaME.—The Spaniards visited 
that country previous to the French, and made particular 
search for goid and silver, and finding none, they often said 
among themselves ‘Aca nada’ (there is notning here) 
The Indians, learned this sentence and its meaning. Tne 
French arrived, and the Indians, who wanted none of their 
company were anxious to inform them, in the Spanish 
sentence, ‘Aca nada.’”’” The French, who knew as little of 
Spanish as the Indians, supposed this was the name of the 
country, and gave it the name of “ Canada,” which it has 
borne ever since. 





THE ONLY UNCAPTURED CAPITAL.—Albany is the only 
capital of the original thirteen states which was not cap- 
tured during the Revolutionary war. When Boston, New 
York, and Poiladeiphia had fallen Albany remained secure. 
Enemies endeavored to capture it from the north, but 
meited away by the time they reached Saratoga. ‘Time 
and time again didthe English troops attempt to force 
their way up the Hudson, but with ill success. Dari the 
war of 1312 the attempt was again made to capture ‘Albany 
from the north. But though the capital of the nation was 
pillaged, Albany remained in security. Eveninthe dark 
y= of the seventeenth century the French and Indians 
did not come closer than Schenectady. 





THE STATUE OF NATHAN HALE.—Pupils are familiar with 
the history of the “Martyr Spy,”’ how he volunteered his ser- 
vices to cross the enemy’s lines and procure information of 
their movements; how he was and executed the 
next morning, with these last words on hislips: “I only 
regret that I nave but one life to lose for my country.” 
Ihe people of Connecticut are to commemorate his name and 
heroic death by placing a statue in the capitol. It is the 
work of Car! Ger’ tof Hartford, and is a bronze figure 
of heroic size. The patriot is represented standing with 
the arms partly outstretched, and in an attitude suggesting 
his famous words of regret that he had but one life to give 
for his country. 

INDIANS WHO MAKE BREAD OF ACORNS.—The Mahalas 
of Nevada, have a novel way of making beead. oO te 
the failure of the pine-nut crop, many of them went to Cali- 
fornia and gathered acorns. ey pound the acorns up in 
a hollowed rock, and sift the meal tnrough a sort of willow 
basket. They throw a piece of clothovera pile of green 
cage boughs, pour the meal upon the cloth and dampen 
t, allowing the surplus water to run off through the cloth 
and boughs. They then put the wet meal into a water- 





tight basket, and, after ng water over it, putin heated 
stones to cook the b When the becomes 
about as thick as mush, they dipit out with cups or 
cans, and pour it intoa of cold water, which has 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


A dispatch from Palmer, Mass., says that the school-house in 
which Henry Ward Beecher preached his first sermon, located at 
Dwight Crossing, has been burned. 


Business is reported unusually good, but trade has been some- 
what hampe’ed by a scarcity of money. In order to relieve this 
necessity, President Cleveland has issued a circular offering to 
purchase ata premium $14,000,000 worth of 4and 4% per cent. 
bonds which have not yet matured. 


A proclamation has been issued suppressing the National League 
in portions of Ireland. 

Queen Victoria's jubilee gifts, which were exhibited in London’ 
drew large crowds. 

Union and Confederate veterans held are-union at Evansville 
Ind., which was marked throughout with the best of feeling. 

Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith has been appointed by Bishop 
Potter archdeacon of New York, and the clergy have confirmed 
the appointment. 

Saloon-keepers and their partisans attempted to kill William 
A. Taylor recently, at Sutton Bay, Mich., after he had delivered 
a speech on prohibition ip that place. He managed to escape. 

Oil welis in Northwestern Ohio vaught fire recently, the flames 
extending for miles. 

Fifty thousand inhabitants of Messina have fied from that city 
on account of cholera. 

A heated discussion is going on at Fort Scott, Kansas, over the 
attempt of the colored people to get their children admitted to 
the public schools. In each case where colored children have 
presented themselves at the schools intended for white children, 
they have been refused admission. 

The colored people of Jackson, Miss., celebrated Emancipation 
Day, Sept. 22. The name of Lincoln was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

The railroad commission that is investigating the inside history 
of the Pacific railroad, whose officials are suspected of bribing 
congressmen, has hell a session in New York. One of the most 
important witnesses was C. P. Huntington, who was examined at 
some length. 

In a recent speech Henry George pronounced the national 
banking system stupid, and said that the treasury surplus should 
be abolished. 

During the festival at Rome, Sept. 20, four bombs were thrown 
in front of the Vatican. One entered the Papal barracks. 

On Sept. 22, Michael Davitt sailed for America on the steam- 
ship “ Britannic.” 

An institution for the maintenance and education of indigent 
children will be built in New York, with $500,000 contributed by 
Jose Sevilla, the Peruvian millionaire, for that purpose. 

Mayor Hewitt announces his intention to put an end to the 
reckless tearing up of pavements in New York. . 

During the passege of the steamship ** Umbria” from Liverpoo} 
to New York, the lives of thirteen men were saved by taking 
them from a wrecked schooner. The * Umbria” lost only forty 
minutes time. “ 

Fire destroyed $210,000 worth of property at Minneapolis. 

A fire in the Grant locomotive works at Paterson, N. J., did 








Y | $150,000 damage, and threw 600 people out of employment. 


Hon. W. H. Earle was neminated for Governor at the Probi- 
bitory state convention at Worcester. 


If you decide to buy Hood's Sarsaparilla, do not be persuaded 
to take any other. 100 doses $1. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 

A congress of the adherents of the new universal language 
system, known as “ Volapuk,”’ has just been held at Munich. 
Eighteen academicians were elected, representing Germany, 
Hungary, Austria, Holland, Russia, Sweden, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Asia Minor, England, and North America, 

President Langston, of the Virginia norma! and collegiate insti 
tute, at Petersburg, Va., says that there are now not less than 
25,000,000 negroes on this continent and the adjacent islands. 

M. Pasteur is now a baron by right of the decoration conferred 
upon him by the Austrian emperor. And two more of his pa- 
tients bave died. 

It is considered probable that Mr. KE. W. Blatchford, of Chi- 
cago, the vice-p esident of the American Board, will be elected 
to the presidency of that organization, left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Hopkins. 

The Asbury Park summer school was attended by teachers 
from all parts of the country, {from Maine to California, and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. 

“Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” Mr. Stevenson's famous story, was 
written in four days, a most remarkable literary feat, both fcr 
its striking plot, and the rapidity of its execution. 

There is an alarming amount of illiteracy in Massachusetts. As 
by far the greater number of these il!iterates are of foreign birth 
the fault is not with the public school system. 

Leroy D. Brown, state s:perintendent of public instruction of 
Ohio, has becn elected president of the state university of Nevada. 
He is thirty-eight years old, and a native of Ohio. 

The first pumber of ths American Journal of Psychology will 
appear early in October. 

Rev. J. E. W. Bowen, a colored Methodist minister, submitted 
his thesis to the faculty of Boston University, and received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the first ever conferred upon a 
negro. 

The Turkish government has forbidden Moslems to let their 
children go to Christian schools in Palestine. At the same time it 
fe stated that the Sultan has set the seal of the imperial approba- 


the | tion on thirty-two editions of the Arabic Scriptures and parte ef 


Scriptures, 
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The freshman class of Yale numbers over two hundred, and is 
the largest on record. The scientific school has over one bundred 
students in the new class. 


Tn his speech at Newburg Gov. Hill said: “The imperial state 
of New York, with its 12,000 public schools and school-houses, 
extending like fortifications on every hilltop and in every valley 
are far better for the protection of the people than fortresses of 
store or iron.” 

The population of Canada is estimated at 7,000,000. 


Syracuse University is to have a fine, substantial woman’s col- 
ege, the gift of Mr. John Crouse of that city. 


In Uruguay there are over fifty public schools for primary 
classes, and over one hundred for second grade, besides three 
public high schools, are open alike to all religious denominations. 
Of what are termed rustic or rural schools, there are over 170; 
and the total number of scholars, in 1884, amounted to 27,000. 
Of private schools, there were 430, having an attendance of about 
20,000 pupils. Rudimentary instruction of some sort is compul- 
sory upon all children between the ages of six and fourteen. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. . 


Miss Louise Morris, of Pueblo, and a graduate of Pucblo 
schools, is the principal of the Socorro, New Mexico, school. 

David O’Brien, M.D., is the new professor of chemistry in the 
Agricultural College. He comes from the Ohio state university, 
where he was assistant in the department of chemistry. 

Jarvis Hall, Denver, opened witb a larger number of boarders 
than ever before in its history. Mr. Holden, the new master in 
charge, is evidently an excellent man for the position. 

Wolf Hall has also opened with an unprecedentedly large 
attendance. Plans are now being perfected for a new building 
for this excellent institution. It is to cost $100,000. It will be 
devoted to the higher education of women, and it is expected that 
in time the institution will become the Vassar of the West. 

It seems that the Baptists of Denver are quietly maturing plans 
for a ladies’ college to be located in that prosperous city. 

A laboratory will be fitted for the use of the high school in 
District 20, Pueblo. 

Pueblo. 








Supt. F. B. Gav. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Ata recent meeting of Cardinal Gibbons and a large number 
of Catholic prelates, it was decided to locate the new Catholic 
University, at Washington. Lt is said that $8,000,000 will be re- 
quired to build and place the University on a solid basis. Of that 
amount $700,000 has been secured, including $300,000 donated by 
Miss Caldwell. The theological department will be the first to be 
opened, and that will be under the charge of the Order of St. 
Sulpice. It was decided to begin work on the buildings during 
the fali. Bishop Keane, of Richmond, was elected as first rector 
of the University, and a building committee, consisting of Arch- 
bishop Williams, Bishop Keane, and Thomas Waggaman, was 
appointed. The collecting committee consists of all the archbish- 
-ops and bishops in the United States. The undertaking is ap- 

proved by the Pope. 
KANSAS, 

The Woodson county normal began Aug. 12, and continued 
four weeks. Conductor, Supt. J. E. Klock, of Emporia; in- 
structor, Prof. J. N. Stout, of the Neosha Falls Post. Both the 
gentlemen are well known in educational circles, and are popular 
institute workers. The only evening lecture, ** The Mission of 
the Teacher in the Nation,” was given by Supt. E. L. Cowdrick, 
of the Yutes Center schools. 

Miss Lizzie Davidson, of the Yates Center schools, has accepted 
a position in the schools of Emporia. Miss Euphema Frame was 
offered a position, also, by Prof. Klock, but when last heard from 
had not yet accepted. 

Miss Lizzie Stephenson, ex-superintendent of Woodson county, 
gave such satisfaction as acting superintendent of the state 
mode! department of the state normal school, at Emporia, that 
she was offered a permanent position by the regents, in the same 
capacity, which offer was accepted by her, Woodson county 
seems to be a training school for Emporia. 

Yates Center schools begin Sept. 26, and continue eight 
months, The former principal was retained at an increased 
salary. The corps of teachers remains the same, with the cxcep- 
tion of Mra. Margaret Wiggins, of the Washington, D. C., schools, 
who was elected to fill the position made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Miss Davidson. 

The following is from the Chicago Advance, and is a just tribute 
to one of Kansas’ best teachers, Prof. James H. Canfield, of the 
State University: ‘* Mr. Canfield, the secretary of the National 
Association, would make a first-class reading clerk of the House 
of Representatives at Washington. He was quick asa flash to 
apprehend, and no notice given by bim had to be repeated. No 
convention, political or other, which has assembled in Chicago 
for years, has had his equal in that position.” 
watomie; Templin, of the State University; Rose, of Rosedale 
Miss Eva Halstead, of Leavenworth; Miss Flora Eddy, of Topeka; 
and many others, are among the best teachers in the state, and 
the doctor should feel a glow of satisfaction every time he thinks 
of them,—and no doubt he does. 

Selina schools must be prospering. There are three new build- 
ings, costing $25,000, and six new teachers added to the force. 
Supt. F, H. Umbolty, of Pennsylvania, succeeds Prof. Olin, at 
Tola. 

Yates Center. E. L. Cowprick. 
KENTUCKY. 

A union educational meeting of the ninth and eleventh districts 
was held at Pleasureville, Sept. 24. The vice-presidents, Miss 
Maggie Bussabarger and Thomas Hunter, prepared an interest- 
ing program. 

MICHIGAN, 

Out of 1,000 Indian children of school age in Michigan, only 160 
are in the Government schools, of which there are now eight in 
operation. They cost about $4,000 a year. The amount spent 
lust year for various benefits was about $6,000. 

Mark W. Stevens, the state Indian agent, in dealing with indus- 
trial education, says: 


“I beheve if an industrial school were to be established in one 
agency from 300 to 500 Indian children would attend, and, unless 
some such method is adopted, the future education of Indians in 
Michigan, outside of those on reservations, in my opinion is very 
uncertain.” 

MINNESOTA. 

Prof. George R. Simpson arrived in Faribault Tuesday evening, 
from Dakota. He has accepted the principalship of the Faribault 
high school, and the citizens are right giad to welcome him back 
again to their midst. 

The Northfield public schools opened September 12. The reins 
of government were again placed in the hands of Prof. Ben. 
Hathaway, who has proved himself worthy of them in the past. 

Rev. Prof. Geo. C. Tanner, formerly of Owatonna, Minn., and 
late of Bethany College, Topeka, Kansas, arrived in Faribault 
last week with his family. Toe professor takes the position of 
chaplain at Shattuck school. 

Prof. H. E. Whitney and family returned to Faribault last week 
from ‘The Cedars,” where they spent the summer. The pro- 
fessor resumed his duties at Shattuck, September 22, the opening 
day of that-institution. 

St. Mary's Hall re-opened for the fall term September 8. 

D. H. Carey, Miss Lillie Gordon, Miss Abbie Gordon, Miss Addie 
Fish, and Miss Belle Gratiot are the teachers for the Dundas 
schools the coming year. 

Prof. Paine started Friday last for a two weeks’ sojourn in 
Washington and other Eastern cities. 

A brief note from Supt. W. M. West, of the Faribault public 
schools, under date of Oxford, England, says: ** We are resting 
this week in Oxford; visit chapels, halls, libraries, etc., in the 
morning; loiter about in the shady walks and gardens, read or 
sleep in the afternoon, and in the evening row or float on the Isis 
until bed-time. Our whole trip has been as perfect as ‘tis given 
to anything on this planet to be.” 

Prof. C. W. Clinton left on Wednesday for a three-weeks’ visit 
at St. James, Minn. Correspondent. 


MISSOURI. 


Prof. J. P. Pfaff, principal of the public school at Hermann, 
passed vacation in Kansas, and is now at his post again with 
a fixed determination that an improvement on last year’s work 
must be accomplished. He is assisted by four teachers, G. A. 
Freund, A. B, Walker, the Misses Druer and Weikusat. 

Dr. H. A, Gross, of Drake, certainly is one of the true friends 
of education. He takes a deep interest in the progress of our 
schools, and is a frequent visitor of our institutes. 

8. L. Parson is teaching a school near Bland, Mo. Mr. Parson 

bas the reputation of being one of the leading teachers in this 
part of the state. 
L. C. Ott, school commissioner of Gasconade Co., has been 
doing good work since in office, Out of twenty-four teachers, 
that applied for certificates at the first two examinations, only 
four were successful. Under such administration our schools 
are bound to improve, and the salaries of teachers will obtain a 
lift. 

Charles F. Pope is one of the oldest and most popular teachers 
in Gasconade county. He will teach a school near Woollam this 
year. 

W.R. Vaughn says: “I teach for mere necessity.” He has 
charge of a school near Owensville. 

Louis Schaumburg is again employed in the Little Berger 
school. He has been teaching this school since ten years. 

T. J. McMillan is teaching near Bem. His wife will teach a 
school in that same neighborhood. 

Squire Cahill is teaching near Red Bird. He is the present 
chairman of the Gasconade Co, teachers’ association. 

Hermann, ANTHONY B. WALKER. 


NEW YORK. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Clinton county teach- 
ers’ association was a success despite the fact that there were 
many counter attractions. The program was carried through 
with a vim, all the papers being exceedingly well written. ‘ 

The ass.ciation was welcomed at Plattsburgh by Hon. Wm. 8. 
Mooers, president of the board of education. The regular pro- 
gram was opened by Supt. Fox Holden, who discussed “ Illus- 
trations in Teacbing,” confining his remarks to home-made 
apparatus. He was followed by 8. A. Perkins, of West Chazy. 
Prin. Perkins earnestly advocated blackboard work, claiming 
that, in general, the blackboard is rather under-used than over- 
used, at the same time describing a method for making a good 
board for country districts, where a deficiency of such aids is 
felt. 

Miss Florence McFadden, of Beekmantown, followed with an 
able essay. At the close of the afternoon session A. W. Norton, 
of Elmira, gave a graphic description of the reformatory at that 
place. In the evening he lectured, choosing for his subject: 
“What does it Signify ?” 

The exercises Friday were opened with an essay, ‘Our Ob- 
ject,” by Miss Ella Barber, of Mooers; Miss Comstock, of Platts- 
burgh, following with an able paper upon “ Oral Teaching.” In 
this she held that teaching in primary grades should be aided 
somewhat by text-books, though more for reference than for 
class use. In discussing this paper, J. F. Noah, of Dannemora, 
advocated the eatire absence of text-books for the first two years 
in the primary grades, the scholars being kept busy while at their 
desks with the reproduction of their lesson. 

One of the most instructive’essays of the session was on “Color 
Lessons,’’ read by Miss Lettie Boynton, of Au Sable Forks. Miss 
Boynton is a pioneer in this section in making color lessons a 
part of the school course, and her report of its results was so 
satisfactory that it will beitried in other schools. She particu- 
larly dwelt upon the fact that these lessons were an important 
factor in the discipline of the school. 

In the discussion upon ‘‘ Educational Literature,” it was found 
that Page’s, Parker’s, and Payne’s (the three P’s) works were the 
universal standard of the teachers, and some teachers had but 
one book and that was Page’s. Upon a vote being taken, to find 

Institutes will be held as follows: 
if all took educational papers, it was found that the InstiTuTE 
bad more subscribers than any other educational paper, very 
high praise being bestowed upon the practical value of the Jour- 
NAL and INSTITUTE. : , 

A paper read by Prin. Coates, of Elizabethtown, was of extra- 





ordinary interest, as he advocated a new method in guo 
He said that the present method of teaching this study was faui 
He claimed that teachers should begin instruction with man (cog, 
dition, etc.) and bis environment in a local manner. As the con. 
dition of a race is epitomized in the individual, a loca) example 
can be taken. The present method does not create q health 
desire, on the part of a child to know more of this study, top 
while in school, he knew many to be influenced too much DY clagg 
standing, percentages, etc., to take interest in their work after 
the novelty had worn off. He would not teach places jy an 
abstract manner, but wait until a healthy desire on part of pupil 
had been created by reading books of travel, hearing tales rel, to 
by teacher, etc., to know their location. A paper by Miss 3. C, 
Strickland, and its discussion by Principal Sill closed the program, 

The teachers and public were addressed in the evening by¢. 
W. Bardeen, of Syracuse. 


DatTE PLACE. INSTRUCTORS, 

October 3, Cato, Prof. H. R. Sanford. 

“ 3, Niagara Falls, Prof. 8. H. Albro. 

- 3, New Paltz, Dr. J. H. French, 

- 8  Catro, Prof. C. T. Barues, and Prof, |, a. 

Stout. 

“ 10, Glens Falls, Prof. H. R. Sanford. 

“ 10, Schoharie, Prof. 8. H. Albro. 

“ 10, Walton, Prof. Isaac H. Stout. 

“ 17, Carthage, Prof. H. R. Sanford. 

“ 17, Saugerties, Prof. 8. H. Albro. 

“ 17, Lowyville, Prof. C. T. Barnes. 

* 24, Schoharie, Prof. H. R. Sanford. 

“ 24, Moravia, Prof. 8. H. Albro. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Prof. 8. F. Hogue, formerly of the Edinboro norma) school, 
has accepted the duties of theory and critic teacher in the Caji. 
fornia state normal school, California. There can be no doubt of 
his success. 

Prof. 8, A. Johnson is the new principal of the Dallas schools, 
His assistants are Mrs. 8. A. Johnson, and Miss Susie A. Worden, 
Homer J. Rose will have charge of the schools at Emlenton, and 
D. C. Murphy was lately elected principal of the schools at 
Ridgway. 

Dr. Albert N. Raub, of the Educational News, and Miss Lelia B, 
Patridge will be the principal instructors before the teachers’ in- 
stitute, held at Mercer the week beginning December 26. 

Prof. W. A. Robinson has been elected professor of Greek at 
Buckeell University, and Miss Harriet A. Hamilton, lady prin- 
cipal of the state normal school at Mansfield. 

The county institute of the teachers of Greene county will be 
beld at Waynesboro the week beginning October 3; those of 
Berks and Potter counties the week beginning October 10; of 
Cameron, Mercer, and Tioga counties the week beginning Octo- 
ber 17; of Alleghany county the week beginning October 24; 
and those of Adams, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, ani 
Montgomery, the week beginning Ovtober 31. 

Nanticoke. State Correspondent. Wit 8S. Monroe. 

Institutes will be held as follows: 


PLACE. DATE. PLACE. DATE. 
Waynesboro, October3. Coudersport, October 10. 
Reading, October 10. Wellsboro, October 17. 
Driftwood, October 17. Smethport, October 17. 
Pittsburg, October 24. Washington, October 24. 
Montrose, October 24. Gettysburg, October 31. 
Norristown, October 31. Harrisburg, October 31, 
Media, October 31. Waterford, October 31, 
Doylestown, October 31, West Chester, October 31. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Prof. Alexander L. Wade, of Morgantown, author of the 
* Johns Color Chart,” and “ Color Teaching in Common Schools,” 
has spent most of his life in school work, as student, teacher, 
superintendent, lecturer, and author. 


MARYLAND. 

Mr. Jacob Grape, Jr., first assistant in a grammar school at 
Baltimore, Md., has been a teacher in that city for six years, and 
has achieved marked success in his calling. 

Mr. J. F. Arthur, principal of one of the Baltimore grammar 
schools, is distinctly a Baltimore teacher, having been educated 
in the public schools and college of that city, and having spent 
twenty-six years there, in the capacity of teacher. 

VIRGINIA. 

Randolph-Macon College, at Ashland, offers various ad- 
vantages, on beginning its fifty-third session, among which are 
increased facilities in the scientific department in the newly-es- 
tablished department of physical culture, on the Sargent system. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WORKINGMEN’S SCHOOL. 

Dr. Rickoff, who has just assumed charge of Felix Adler's 
famous “ Workingmen’s School,” says that that institution bas 
sufficiently demonstrated the fact that manual training is prac 
ticable in schools of large numbers. The work-rooms there 
easily accommodate classes of twenty, which ie about one-valf as 
many as are usually in a class in the city schools. But of course 
they could be made to accommodate more, or classes could ve 
divided and part sent into the work-rvom at a time. 

Dr. Rickoff wonders how thoughtful people who approve of 
the kindergarten system, can approve of the abstract work re- 
quired of the little children in ths primary graves. It is an ab- 
rupt transition from the things which the child can see and 
understand, into an unknown region where all is strange and 
meaningless. The knowledge which he gains he cannot realize, 
it isso far beyond the bounds of his observation. Here book 
learning is introduced very gradually with a constant aim to 
make the child realize all he learns. At the same time the busy 
work which delighted him in the kindergarten is extended into 
the construction of paste-board forms, clay-modeling, wood-carv’ 
ing, and the drawing which is the preceding accompanitent of 
each, 

In the sewing-room the little girls begin their work with the 
square with which they grew familiar in the kindergarten. aoe 
they cut it out in cloth, and it becomes a pocket handkercbiet. 
They measure it with rulers befoze cutting, and turn dowo tne 





hems by rule,—an inch or half an inch, whichever they decide 





upon, They are allowed to exercise their own taste as far as Po* 
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After the square comes the oblong, which makes up into 
pillow-cases, and sheets. These are followed by the 
more intricate garments cut to fit parts of the body, and the 
ends with dress-making. The girls who graduated last 
term al! made their own graduation dresses, which Miss Pepper, 
their teacher, pronoun ced very pretty indeed. 

Clay-modeling and drawing is taught by Mr. Brush, a young 
artist who has read Herbert Spencer to some purpose. He sees 
that teachers are beginning at the wrong end in teaching drawing 
when they set the children tu work upon dictation exercises and 
scientific terms. * As soon as a child sees an object correctly he 
can represent it correctly. It is not a matter of hand training as 
in piano practice. It is the training of the power to see things. 
the hand will go all right as soon as the mind sees where it is to 
ig by ¢. ” 

" The children in Mr. Brush’s room were supplied with toy pails, 
poats, watering-pots, churns, etc., which they were earnestly 
trying to represent upon paper. “We began upon cubes and 

» the teacher explained, “but they were not specially 
interesting, and the children soon grew tired of them. These 
they tuke more interest in, and look at more sharply. And, after 
ail, what is the use of boring a child with a cube when she can 
draw a boat like that ?” exhibiting a very good picture of a boat 
by one of the girls. * This shows that she has looked at that boat 
until she has seen it correctly, except that she has it a little too 
short for its width.” The criticism which followed was all aimed 
to show the children where they had failed to see the object be- 
fore them correctly, and with a keener eye and resolute will each 
child went to work to remedy his defects. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


Dr. Rickoff thinks that for children in the primary grades 
special teachers of special subjects are not as well as teachers 
competent to teach all the exercises laid down for each child. 
His reasons are that the teacher who is constantly with the 
children, kaowing them better, can secure better attention, and 
keep better order than the teacher who comes in just for the spe- 
cial lesson. Besides, he thinks that people who have given their 
attention entirely to a special art or industry, are not so well 
adapted to teach little children. He has, therefore, arranged his 
faculty so that in the three lowest grades the children remain 
with one teacher all day, the special teacher acting as supervisor 
of his specialty in thatroom, This plan, he thinks, would work 
well in the public echools of the city. The board could provide 
instruction for the teachers, to enable them to qualify themselves 
for the new work, at less cost than would be required for the 
salaries of a sufficient number of special teachers. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Being asked what industrial work could be done by teachers in 
schools where no work-rooms could be provided, Prof. Rickoff 
' mentioned several exercises which could be introduced, even in 
the ungraded country school, where he passed several of his early 
teawhing days. “The little ones there enter the schools at five, 
with no previous kindergarten training. They could begin stick- 
laying, and from that go by easy steps to the drawing of simple 
forms, to cut'ing out cubes, prisms, etc., in pasteboard, then to 
joining them, then into more intricate and artistic designs, such 
as these,” pointing out some ornamental work done with the 
scroll-saw upon thin wood. 

If the scroll-saw could not be procured, stiff maniila paper 
could be used, and cut out with a knife orscissors. The first step 
in all of these is the drawing, ana then the execution of it in the 
construction of that for which it is intended. 

In any ordinary school-room, built to accommodate fifty or 
sixty children, room could be found for a table in one corner 
which would serve for the work-shop. Teachers need not wait 
until they have a complete and definite vourse laid out. They 
need not wait to see the end from the beginning, but with an in- 
telligent idea of what is to be gained by such work, set about 
doing that which is possible under existing circumstances. 
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THE TEACHERS’ MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Held its first meeting since vacation on Monday afternoon at 
grammar school No. 47. With characteristic enterprise the first 
business attended to after the reading of the reports was arrang- 
ing for a reception for the Hon. A. 8. Draper to be given early in 
Oetober,—probably the afterno 5n of the 15th. Definite announce- 
ment of time and place will be made next week. The Primary 
Teachers’ Association is invited to unite with them in holding the 
reception, and all the city teachers will be earnestly invited to 
attend. Mr. Draper will be asked to discuss fully the matter ofa 
uniform state examination for teachers, which aroused so much 
interest last spring. 

A letter from Dr. Butler, President of the Industrial Education 
Association, was read, tendering the hall of the association build- 
ing, No.9 University Place, with ‘its library and cabinet, to the 
free use of the teachers for their meetings and for a general 
headquarters. Thig generous offer met a need long felt and it 
was accepted with hearty thanks. 

The attention of the association was called to the fact that Mrs. 
Dr. Warner, of the 12th Ward, is being proposed for the vacant 
Office of school trustee, and having learned by experience that 
women make good trustees, they decided to express their ap- 
proval officially. 

Before adjournment, Mrs. Kate J. Doepp was elected to the 
vacant office of vice president. 

The first lecture in the course of the “ College for the Training 
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siven Tuesday, October 10, at four P. M., by Dr. Thomas Hunter. 
Subject, “ Reading and Spelling.” The lectures will continue all 
Winter, every Tuesday and Friday afternoon at four o'clock. 

47 Bible House. E. L. BENEDICT. 


THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. . 

One of the most interesting educational features of New York 
s found at 143 East 234 St.—the Art Studeats’ League. It was 
by students of art who wished to improve them- 

telves; these elect twelves urembers who select teachers. These 
teachers are the famous artisis of the city; this year, for ex- 
‘mple, they have selected Messrs. Cox, Mowbray, Shirla w, Brush, 
Coss, Fitz, Beckwith, St. Gaudens, Brewster, Levy, Dewing, and 
Raking, The league is in a very prosperous conditio 1; a spirit of 

exists taat produces good worg. The removal into the 


of Teachers ” (Industrial Association, No. 9 University Pl.) will be | assisted 


new rooms will give better facilities ; all but one room has a sky- 
light. 

The general course is as follows: A young student enters the 
preparatory class, and draws from the cast; as he advances he 
g0es on into the lifé class when drawings are made from the 
moéel. He comes under the instruction of the best artists on the 
continent, and derives from it an insight into proper method 
of work. Lecturesare delivered also, aad criticisms made that 
are of great value. There is a collection of photographs, casts: 
engravings, an‘ pictures that is designed to aid students. 

The league attracts students from all parts of the country; the 
increased attention that is being paid to art reaches the most 
remote hamlets. There are thousands of young men and women 
who want to study art so as to make it a life business; to such 
the league will prove to be of the very highest value. A careful 
inspection of its method for several years impels the conviction 
that it offers the best advantages possible for students in this 
city or from abroad. 

A new school, No. 8, has been opened in King St. It takes 
the place of the Grand St. school near South Fifth Ave. The 
male department of the school in Clark St. has been transferred 
toit. The new building for grammar school No. 2 will not be 
opened until November. 








LETTERS. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL SESSION.—Has a teacher a ht to 
dismiss the chart class at three o’clock ? ie 





NUMBER FIVE. 

Certainly. Common sense and not legislative enactments 
regulate the length of a school session. I am of the opinion 
that one and a-half hours are quite enough for a child to 
be in the school-room. 

By dividing a school of sixty pupils into four divisions, 
each division to be at school one and a-half hours daily, 
better results could be attained in our primary depart- 
ments. We want smaller schools and shorter periods for 
the little children ; and if the school authorities will not 
permit the division of a school into sections, the primary 
teacher should dismiss the small pupils thirty minutes be- 
fore twelve in the morning, and not later than three in the 
afternoon. W.S. M. 





Busy WorkK.—I have a school of seventy 
— ‘ifficulty isin keeping the little ones 
g' Or. 


a My 
usy. Sug- 
this line would be very thankfully received. 
ONTARIO. 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge’s “‘Quincy Methods” will give 
you many admirable suggestions and practical devices. If 
your school is ungraded, dismiss the little ones eariier than 
the others. Inte-est them in drawing, weaving mats with 
colored bits of paper, building geometrical forms with 
tooth-picks and dried peas soaked over night in water, 
tracing pictures on oiled paper, making various forms with 
shoe-pegs, and a thousand other devices which you must 
invent yourself. When they become restless give them a 
brief intermission, or have a calisthenic song, or gymnastic 
exercise. W. S. M. 


CouRsE OF Stupy.—Will 
for a primary school ? 

You probably only need a few suggestions to make a 
course of study yourself. As teachers we have yet to learn 
that children are not made for courses of study, but that 
courses of study are made for children ; and a person unac- 
quainted with your pupils and circumstances would 
scarcely be able to plan a helpful course of study. You 
want to teach your children to get thought from the 
printed books and chart, number by means of objects 
and illustrations, and learn to draw by following the 
teacher as a model. What you most need is not a course of 
study, but a few hints and suggestions, such as Col. 
Parker’s ‘‘ Talks on Teaching’’ would give you. 

W. 5S. M. 


you outline a course of study 
A. D.S. 


A REPLY TO MR. MARBLE’s REQUEST.—E. E. K. is 
merely one of the by-standers wno makes remarks. It did 
not seem in the least necessary to supplement Col. Par- 
ker’s splendid eS Mr. Marble’s “ positions” 
b any weaker ents t E. E. K. had to offer, but 

nee * p ” is a term that needs clearing up, here is 
an attempt to show what it means when applied to educa- 


tion. 
Education is a systematic assisting of wth. Growth 
, upward, lateral, or oblique. It proceeds 


may be downw: 
in obedience to certain laws. 

Education, as an auxiliary of growth, should be beside 
it everywhere, seeking out its most hidden avenues and 
a it from the central germ in all directions. 

The laws and methods of gro are established, but are 
not all discovered. The means by which growth may be 
are probably all in existence, but only a few of 
them have been discovered. Artificial means have been 
invented, causing partial and distorted growth. 

As education turns its back w the invention of sub- 
stitutes, and its face toward discovery of natural 
means of nourishing growth, it makes progress. 

Two instances comes to mind which may be used by way 
of negative iliustration : 

1. A little Miss, desirous of helping ber kitten to grow, 
tied its head to one door-knob and one of its hind feet to 
another, and ed the string by oye 4 opening oue of 
the doors. When the kitten meowed with pain, she con- 


solingly remarked : “‘ Never dear! When I 
get ugh with you, you'll be a * 

2. Some twenty-five years or more in a country town 
mm Mates, a ceeeel mens ae 


to 15 years of 
were plumped right into the sublimities of Miltonte 
verse. KE. £. K, 








MIRTH FROM THE SCAOOL-ROOM. 





Teacher (in loud tones): “Whatis your name?’ Boy (in weak 
voice): “Johnny Welk, sir... “How old are you, Johnny Welk?” 
“Twelve years old, sir.” ‘Now, Jobn, tell me who wade this 
grand and glorious universe.” “ Don’t know, sir.” “ What! 
twelve years old, and don’t know who made this noble sphere! 
James Smith, go and cut mea whip.” The birch was brought, 
and held overthe trembling boy. In thundering tones the teacher 





demanded: “Now, tell me, who made this great world we live 
in? Ina tearful voice Johnny answered: I did, sir, but I won't 
do it again!” 

“Why so late?’ said a schoolmaster to a little urchin, as he 


entered the room on «cold, slippery morning in February. “Why 
sir,” replied the boy, “I would take one step forward and slip 
back two.” “ Indeed !" said the teacher, “then how did you get 
here at all, if that was the case?” “Oh,” said the boy, scratching 
his head and finding himself caught, “I turned : ound ana walked 
the other way.” 





Albany teacher—* With whom did Achilles fight at Troy, Tom- 
my?” Tommy—* Paddy Ryan.” 
Cleveland schoo] ma’am—“How do they find the measurement 


of a ship?” 
Smart youth—*By means of the navy yard, ma'am.” 





Scene : Grammar class. Dialogue between teacher and Johnny. 
Teacher—“What is the future of * he drinks?” 
Jobnny—" He is drunk.” 





A School-teacher lately asked a boy, * Which is the highest dig- 
nitary of the church?” After looking up and down, north and 
south, east and west, the boy replied, “ The weather cuck.” 





* Atthe Primary school. Teacher—“ Victor, tell me what animal 
it is that is most susceptible of attachment to man.” 

Scholar (after refiection)—“The leech, monsieur.”—French 
Paper. 


‘Teacher—“Jobnny, you must always be kind to animals.” 

Pupil—“I wish you'd tell pa that.” 

Teacher—“Why, Johnny ?’’ 

Pupil—“I’m an animal, ain’t I?’ 

Teacher—“Of course you are.” 

Pupil—“Well, pa licked me this morning.” 

“ Happy isthe country that has no history,” as the schoolboy 
said, ou being flogged the third time for not knowing who was 
Henry the Sixth's wife. 





A schoolboy remarks that when his teacher undertakes to 
“show him what is what,” he only finds out which is switch. 





Nothing im a recently published compilation of like defini- 


tions excels the following, said by the Norwich Bulictin to have 
been written by a boy in school in that city, in a language-les- 
son in which the word “ organic” was to be used in govertting 


the sense of the sentence: “The Italian isthe most organic 


man on the face of the earth.” 





School-teacher—“* Johnny, what is the second letter in the 
alphabet ?” 

Johnny—“ Don’t know,” 

School-teacher—‘* What flies about the garden?” 

Johnny—* When? ” 

School-teacher—* In the summer.”’ 

Johnny—* O, I know—mother after the hens.” 





A teacher was endeavoring to find out the proficiency of 
her little friends in mental arithmetic, and took t\ec following 
method of ascertaining what she desired to know: “Now, 
children,” she said, “suppose I have two squash pies and divide 
one of them into ten pieces and the other into one hundred 
pieces, which would you rather have, a piece of the pie that was 
divided into ten pieces?” There was an absolute hush for a 
moment, and then a little girl answered timidly: ‘“ Oue of the 
one hundred pieces!” “Why?” “Well, please, ma’am, I 
don’t like squash pie,” 





A small boy in Belfast, whose deportment in school had always 
ranked one hundred per cent,came home one day recently with 
his standing reduced to ninety-eight. ‘* What have you been do- 
ing, my son?” asked the mother. “ Been doing!’ replied young 
hopeful, “been doing just as I have all along, only the teacher 
caught me this time.” 





A little boy who is not eccentric among boys in his pre/erence 
for play ratoer than study, came home from schoo! rather dis- 
gusted last Monday, and on being asked the reason for his un- 
nappy state of mind, replied ; 

“Each boy in school had to speak a piece about George 
Washington, and every blessed one told about the hatchet, and 
I thought I was going to be the only one who knew it.” 

Imagine those thirty hatchet stories, with their various varia- 
tions and embellishments, and the poor victim of a teacher who 
had te sit through it and smile encouragingly on the youthful 
patriots. 





In a little town in the south of England a lady teacher was 
exercising a class of juveniles in mental arithmetic. She com- 
meneed the question: “If you buy a cow for two pounds——”’ 
when up came a little hand. ‘“ What is it, Johnny?” “Why, 
you can’t buy any kind of a cow for two pounds. Father sold 
one for ten pounds the other day, and she was a regular old 
scrub at that.” 





“You were a nice, quiet little boy in Sunday school this morn- 
ing, Bobby,” said the minister. “I was very much please’, 

“Yes,” replied Bobby, “pa said that if I'd behave a yself in 
Sunday school I needn't go to church.”’ 
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BOOK DEPARIMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CURABILITY OF INSANITY, AND THE INDIVIDUALIZED 
TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 4 John 8. Butler, M. D. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
Knickerbocker Press. 59 pp. 60c. 


Within the compass of the fifty-nine pages which com- 
pose this little volume, Dr. Butler has crowded very much 
that is practical, useful, and pea. aul He is of a decided 
opinion that individualized treatment is called for in in- 
sanity as imperatively as in the case of acute forms of other 
physical disease, and believes that strictly recent insanity, 
in many cases, is completely cured under prompt, persist- 
ent, and united use of medical and moral means, and 
brings forward cases that have come under his own care 
and supervision to prove the truth of his convictions. He 
also suggests the most proper, attractive, and potent 
remedial agencies ; and adds, “the question before us to- 
day is not only, what can the state do for the chronic 
insane ? but the wiser and more timely question, how can 
we prevent insanity ?’’ There is a full - 2 of eleven 
pages, which contains much that is valuable. 


DANTE. A Sketch of His Life and Works. 
Ww Boston: Roberts Bros. 286 pp. 
Very much has recently been written, and brought béfore 

the reading public, concerning the immortal Dante; and 

this volame by Miss Ward adds another tribute to the poet’s 

memory. There are twenty-four chapters in the book, a 

bibliography, and an index. It is very a written, 

and forms a good historical sketch of the condition of the 
country, just before and during Dante’s life. In a most 
interesting manner the author relates the two great events 
which occurred in connection with the two contending 
pa rties of the nation. Dante was eight years old when 

ope Gregory conceived the plan of restoring harmony be- 





By May Alden 
$1.25. 


tween these contending parties, and assembled the two] pis 


factions for that purpose in the o bed of the Arno, at the 
foot of the Pontealle Grazie. hen Dante was thirteen 
years of age a similar occurrence took piece. Pope Nicholas 
Ill. sent Cardinal Frangipani to Florence with a great 
retinue to reconcile the two parties. ‘The descriptions in 
connection with these efforts are exceedingly interesting. 
Of the entire twenty-four chapters it is difficult to tell 
which is the most attractive one: all must be read to 
appreciated. The book is full of historical facts of much 
value. It is tastefully bound in light brown, with black 
— and gilt letters; the paper and type are of the best 
nd. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. By Herbert Spencer. Humboldt 
Library. New York: J. Fitzgerald. 15c. 


This is one of the series of works by well-known authors 
that the publisher is issuing in cheap and convenient form. 
The author of ‘‘ The Genesis of Science” has treated in an 
exhaustive manner a subject that is at present engaging 
the attention of the scientific world. e starts out wit 
the statement that there has ever peovenes among men a 
vague notion that scientific knowledge differs in naiure 
from ordinary kaqntenee. This he deems erroneous and 
adds that science may be called an extension of the per- 
ceptions by means of reasoning. Our, first achievement is 
to foretell the kind of phenomenon which will occur under 
specific conditions ; our last achievement is to foretell not 
only the kind but the amount. Until knowledge assumes 
a quantitative character it is necessarily confined to the 
most elementary relations. Some of the errors of Hegel 
and Compte are pointed out, and then the author adds that 
the progress of science is duplex: it is at once from the 
special to ree penesen and from the general to the special ; 
it is analytical and synthetical at the same time. Classifi- 
cation is formed not only by grouping together things that 
are like, but the classes and sub-classes are formal accord- 
ing to the degrees of wnlikeness. The various stages of the 
evolution of science are dwelt upon at considerable length. 
The same volume also contains ‘“* The Coming of Age of the 
‘Origin of Species,’”’ by Prof. Huxley. 


AN EssAY ON MAN. Moral Essays and Satires. By Alex- 
ander Pope. Cassell & Co., Limited, 739 and 741 Broad- 
way, New York. 192 pp. 10 cents. 


The first design of the Essay on Man arranged it into 
four books, each yoy | of a distinct group of epistles. 
The first book, in four epistle3, was to treat of man in the 
abstract, and of his relations to the universe. That is the- 
whole work as we have it now. The second book was to 
treat of man intellectual; the third book of man social, 
including ties to church and state; the fourth book, of man 
moral, was to illustrate abstract truth by sketches of char- 
acter. This part of the design is represented by the moral 
es-:ays, which four consist of two pair, one pair is on the 
cvaracters of men and women, the other pair shows char- 
acter through a right or wrong use of riches. Pope’s 
satires still deal with characters of men. 


UTAH. Rand, McNally & Co,’s Indexed County and 
Townsh‘p Pocket Map and Shippin Guide of Utah. 
Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co., Map 
Publishers and Enyravers. 25 cents. 


This map is accompanied by a new and original and 
ready reference index, showing in detail the entire railroad 
system, as well as all the geographical features of the ter- 
ritory. The special features of this pocket map are locating 
the ticular division of railroad upon which each station 
is situated, the nearest mailing points, showing money- 
order t-offices, telegraph stations, and other points of 
special interest and information. The — is given 
according to the latest official census. e map is beuuti- 
fully clear and the type distinct. 


OFFICIAL MAP OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY. Rand, Mc 
Nally & Co. Chicago and New York. 25 cents. 


All towns, villages, rivers, military reservations, Indian 
reservations, rail , mail service, and the correct bound- 
ary lines of the Oklahoma country are laid down. This 
1s a large and very beautifully colored map. 
WALLINGFORD: A Story of American Life. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


This is the story of a proud, ambitious, self-sufficient 


young man, who has yet a sense of right anda —- for 
righteousness that points his aim toward being both great 
and good. Inthe attempt to serve God and mon, he 


meets with the usual triais and disappointmentr, and with 


some experiences which are rather out of the usual course. ! 


be|Str NoeEL’s Herr. A Novel. 


There is, to be sure, an under-plot of love which is rather 
spasmodic and peculiar, and puzzles the reader as to who 
is really in love. However, the gradual development of 
the story, clears matters up and things come out at the 
end not exactly “all right,” but with a certain climax of 
emotion which has the effect of a benediction; so that 
the reader feels free to take his hat, go thoughtfully home 
and ponder on the moral lessons which have been 
expounded. 


INDEXED COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP POCKET MAP AND SHIP- 
PER’s GUIDE OF LOUISIANA. Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago and New York. 25 cents. 


The entire railroad system of Louisiana is given in this 
map, with cities, towns, post-offices, railroad stations, vil- 
lages, counties, islands, lakes, and rivers, with population 
given ones yy Hee the latest official census. These maps, 
as prepared b nd, McNally & Co., are among the best 
— hwy published, and for convenience of use they are 
unriv: E 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
10 cents. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Vol. I Natural His- 
tory of Selborne, Vol. II. 192pp. each. 10 cents each. 


TRIPS TO THE Moon. By Lucian. 192 pp. 10 cents. 
Cassell & Co., 739-741 Broadway, New York. 


These volumes of the Cassell National Library, in uni- 
form size and binding, contain, as is often observed, some 
of the very best of our literature. In this simple and 
cheap style, we can now have some of the ablest and most 
entertaining reading. 

“The Natural History of Selborne”’ is a series of letters 
addressed to Thomas Pennant and the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, from the Rev. Gilbert White, A.M., and written 
in the middle of 1700. These letiers contain a great deal 
of usefal information on the natural history of the region, 
southern England. 

Lucian’s ‘‘ Trips to the Moon” are from the Greek. The 
little volume is divided into ‘“‘Iustructions for Writing 
tory,” ‘‘The True History,” *‘Icaro-Menippus,” a dia- 
logue carried on between Menippus anda friend. This 
dialogue contains a great deal of wit and humor. It is en- 
titled, ‘‘ Above the Clouds.” 


By Lord Macaulay. 192 pp. 


A PLAYWRIGHT’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 


By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. 15 pp. 8 cents. 


By Mrs. May Agnes Flem- 
ing. 14pp. 3 cents. 

HoLLow AsH HALL. A Novel. 
pp. 3 cents. 

A BARTERED LIFE; OR, CHARYBDIs. 
Marian Harland. 10 pp. 3 cents. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HypDE. A Novel. 
By R. L. Stevenson. 11 pp. 3 cents. 


These stories are published by F. M. Lupton, 63 Murray 
St., New York, in the Leisure Hour Library, and form 
pleasant eons, oe a quiet 7. “The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and . Hyde ”’ is wizhout doubt the strangest 
story, ae it may be an utter impos ibility. ‘‘Sir 
Noel’s Heir” has an attraction all through. “‘ Hollow Ash 
Hall’ is a haunted house story, and a ggod one. “A 
Playwright’s Daughter” is the history of a step-mother 
and wr Mr forming a a, light story. ‘A Bar- 
tered Life,’’ by Marian Harland, is the narration of a mar- 
riage of convenience without love, and its sad conse- 
quences. 


By Margaret Blount. 16 


A Novel. By 


OUTLINES AND DRAWING IN PaysIoLocy. By W. N. Hull, 
A.M., Professor in lowa State Normal School. Cedar 
Falls : Gazette Printing Hou: e. 


This small volume will be found of great assistance in 
teaching children an interesting and useful branch, and at 
the same time instructing them in drawing. The aim has 
been to make brief statements of facts, not to give sug- 
gestive key-words requiring voluminous text-books. Vivi- 
sections, the author says, are cruel; dissections are 
disagreeable ; drawings are clean, pure, and elevating. It 
is evident, then, that the best method of teaching physi- 
ology is by outline drawing. Such directions are given 
with the drawings, that one, without any previous instruc- 
tion, may take up this book and trace the outlines with a 

air degree of accuracy. With the aid of this book a teacher 
who tact can, without doubt, made the study of 
physiology a very fascinating one. 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. A 
Revision of Calvin Cutter’s First Book on Anatomy, etc. 
By John C. Cutter, B.Sc., M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 221 pp. 50 cents. 

If the sales of a work are the index of its merit, Cutter’s 
Physiology may be considered to possess it in the greatest 
degree. has been translated into six languages among 
native scholars and missionaries, besides other Oriental 
dialects, and has been prepared in raised letters for the 
blind. Im this, the revised edition, only such parts have 
been excluded as do not meet the claims of advanced sci- 
ence. The chapters on anatomy have been but siightly 
changed, while those on physio ogy and chemistry have 
been brought up to the present standard of these sciences. 
Oe excellent feature of this book is that the effects of 
alcobol, tobacco, and opium on the structure, functions, 
and health of the entire body is treated from a scien- 
tific standpoint in each chapter. Another feature equal- 
ly practical and excellen' are the chapters on foods, 
beverages, the home, aid emergent cases, while experi- 
ments, with directions for their use, on the living body 
and for the dissection of small animals, such as the dog, 
rat, etc., are found in the revision. Scattered all throug 
the book are illustrations fully explaining their purpose. 
Instructions to the teacher are found in the Preface, in 
regard to what apparatus is needed in moking the experi- 
ments given. iw Hp of the very simplest kind. The 
make-up of the book is good,—a neat binding in brown and 
black, good paper and.clear type. 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF CAMDEN, N. J. 

1887. Martin V. Bergen, Supermtendent. 

In this city there are three classes of certificates granted, 
the requirements for the first class being Tage ee in 
fourteen subjects—including theory of teaching, drawing 
geometry, and general ry—and at least three years 
experience in teaching. For the second class the require- 
ments are smaller percentages in these d for the 





an 
third percentages and fewer subjects. Th 
salaries are graduated from those of the Gistrict petncipale, 





ee ee 











iw 
who receive $1,600 per annum, to those of the thir ' 
ants in girls’ primary schools, who receive $315 a 
appointees, having no experience as regular teachers. 
ceive $250 the first year, $285 the second year, and th 
third year the salary attached to the position. From th 
report it appears that the schools are well graded, sj 
considering the requirements for entering the teachers’ 
ranks, some excellent work ought to be accomplished, 














ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF Mapjgox 
Wis. 1886. William H Beach, Superintendent, " 


The unusual growth of the city during the year causeg a 
corresponding increase in the school population. The cen. 
sus showed 2,136 children between the ages of seven and 
fifteen, and 1,820 between those ages attended schoo), 


This increase caused t crowding in some of the schools uence of | 
and the pupils therefore lost some of the advantages they 

would otherwise have enjoyed. In some cases the schoojs dur H 
were divided, half attending in the forenoon and haif jy OLIVER 
the afternoon, Something was done in the way of pri. By tocrat 


mary industrial work,—as much as was practicable with. 


Holw 

out special training on the part of the teacher. Dr. ii 
Tke effects of stimulants and narcotics on the system able arc 
have been taught to the pupils, from the lowest to the Mi gents it ret 
highest grades in the grammar schools, in frequent gen. Mgthought a0 
eral exercises. The superintendent believes that the or. | 
ganization of a school savings bank would exert a whole. ? 
some influence in the direction S faces industrial edu. Hi py Buzz 
cation. It would furnish practi lessons in economy, as Gates Aj 
well as in business arithmetic. Like the 
tes to th 

LITERARY NOTES. sry. oF 8 

A German grammar, based on the Public School German fos narrat 
Grammar of Prof. Meissner, of Queen’s College, Belfast, by Prog, Hijsivleexpe! 
Edward 8. Joynes, has been published by D. C. Heath & Co. It and selfish 





supplies the want of a German grammar at once sufficiently ele. 
mentary and progressive for the beginners, and sufficiently sys. 


Vol. XVII 

tematic and complete for the advanced scholar. Cort TY 
Early in October Messrs. 8. C: Griggs & Co. will publish the — 
sixth volume in their series of *‘ German Philosophical Classics,” Bi ontribute 
edited by Professor Geo. 8S. Morris, Ph.D. Its title will be, Hwlyanele 
“ Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and of History.” rly 
Among those who will contribute to St. Nicholas for 1888, are Bjsatesmen 





Joel Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, Frank R. Stockton, A. H, 
Boyesen, J. T. Trowbridge, Col. Richard M. Johnstone, aid Louise 
M. Alcott. 


The Political Science Quarterly for September opens with the 
second, and final portion of Dr. E. R. A. Seligman’s “ Interstate 
Commerce Law.” The second pape , which defends pools, and 
condemns the attempt tosuppress them, is likely to attract a large 
share of attention. Prof. Anson D. Morse discusses the “ Cause 
of Secession.” Ginn & Co. are the publishers. 


Educators and students will gladly welcome u new edition of 
“ Reminiscences of Friedrich Froebel, by Baroness von Maren- 
holz-Bulow,” as translated by Mrs. Horace Mann. In this work: 
published by Lee & Shepard, the theories of the great author and 
teacher of kindergarten methods, and his manner of imparting 
them to others are strikingly set forth. 

“ Little Polly Blatchley,” by Frances E. Sparhaw, is a charming 
story published by D. Lothrop Company. The narrative of Lit- 
tle Polly’s experiences, when from five to thirteen years of age, is 
very fascinating reading. 

Among the works announced for publication by G. P. Putnam's ) 
Sons during the autumn season are: “The Dawn of the Nine- Jijach cha) 


By ELIZA 
tions by 








teenth Century in England,” by John Ashton; “Two Years in holiday \ 
Europe,” by Rodney Glisan, M. D.; “ The Life of Reginald Pole, Wit. 
Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury,” by Frederick George Lee, 

D.D.; “The Best Reading,” a classified bibliography for easy Relected 
reference, compiled by Lynds E. Jones; * English History from These 
Contemporary Writers,” consisting of a series of volumes made Biiyigmer 


up of chronicles, state papers, memoirs, letters of the time, etc. 


Volume W of Wide Awake, published by D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Boston, comes to us in a pretty cover that corresponds well 


en 





beautifu 
peare. 


with the contents of this handsome juvenile magazine. It stands *,* For 

in the front rank of publications of its class. postpaid 
In the list of autumn publications of T. Y. Crowell & Co. are HH AOUG 

two more volumes of Tolstoi’s works, ‘The Invaders,” and “A Ba 

Russian Proprietor’; Hugo's “ Les Miserables,’’ in five volumes, 

and a popular edition of the same work in one volume; Tenny- 

son’s Works, in a beautiful eight-volume ‘“ Handy” edition: J. 

* Boyhood ot Living Authors,” by William H. Rideing. To the H AV 

* Red Line Poets” wiil be added Keble’s * Christian Year,” Pal- 

grave’s “Golden Treasury,” “ Percy’s Reliques,” Southey’s RC 


poems, Lockhart’s ** Spanish Ballads,” and Hugo’s poems. 

The Thackeray letters, the publication of which in Scribner's 
Magazine has been the literary event of the year. will be issued in 
book form by the Scribners. A limited edition, of 500 numbered 
cvpies, a large part of which Thackaray collectors have secured 
in anticipation of publication, will also be issued, containing 
some features of an unusual] character. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 

Twentieth Annual Cataiogue of the Missouri State Norm) 
School, Kirksville. 1886-’87. J. P. Blanton, A. M., President. 

Sixteenth Annual Catalogue of the West Chester State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa., 1887. Robert E. Monaghan, P:esident. 

Manual of Glasgow Normal School, Glasgow, Ky., 1886-7. RB" 

N. Roark, A. B., President. 

Catalogue of Kingsley Seminary, Bloomingdale, Tenn., 1886-'87+ 
Joseph H. Ketron, A. M., Principal. 

Thirty-first Annual Catalogue of the Hillsdale College, Hills- 
daje, Mich, 1886. George F. Mosher, A. M., President. 

Catalogue of Pittsburg Academy, Pittsburg, Pa., 1857-8. J. 
Warren Lytle, Principal. 

Rules and Regulations, Course of Instruction, and Organization ti 
of the Meadville (Pa.) Schools, 1887. H. V. Hotchkiss, Super! 
tendent. 

Fifty-second Annual Catalogue of the Delaware Literary Inst 
tute, Franklin, N. ¥., 1886-87. Charles H. Verrill, A. M., Ph.D», 
Princ ipal. 

Catalogue of the State Normal School, Johneon, Vt., 1887. 4 





HAL! 





H. Oampbell, A. M., Principal, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


emoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


ames ELLIOT CABOT. With a fine new 
Yt aan 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50: 
half calf. $6.00. : 
wr. Vabot. who 1 Mr. ne ag . R.A = 
ath ira equ 
gor, is adi Any He has incorporated in 
copious extracts from Mr. 
ournal, bringing out distinctly the 
Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth 
apd purity of his thought, the admiring loyalty 
he friends, and the protound and gracious in- 
eens of his writings and of his life. 


dur Hundred Days in Europe. 


ENDELL Hotes, author of “ The 
vER W $1.50. 


povility © 


Moret of the Breakfast-Table,”’ etc. 

jmes’s account of his hundred memor- 
ein England sags yeas is full of interest, 
pot only for the graceful and impressive inci- 
gents it recalls, but tor its abundant felicities of 


thought and expression. 
The Gates Between. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “ The 

Gates Ajar,” ** Beyond the Gates.” $1.20. 

Like the two other stories named here, this re- 
ates to the Unseen. It isnota common ghost 
sory, ora tale of the supernatural told merely 
wexcite interest; but an eaceedingly interest- 
ing narrative of the inevitable, giving the pos- 
sible experience and remedial discipline of a hard 
sodselfish nature in the life after death. 


Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By Moses 
Corr TYLER, author of * A History of Amcri- 
can Literature,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

thoroughly engaging account of a man who 

a ioatee. t,» the American Revolution not 

wily an eloguence which has made bim immortal, 

but political coucsel ot a breadth and wisdom 
which entine him to rank among American 
datesmen whom we do well to honor. 


Jack the Fisherman. 


by ExizABETH STUART PHELPs. « With illustra- 
tions by C.W Reep. 50 cents. 
This little book presents in attractive form one 
of Miss Phelps’s most powerfui aad _ patoetic 
stories, describing the life, labors, and tempta- 
tions of a fisherman; the love and constancy of 
oman; and the pitiful desolation wrought by 
intemperance. 
The Fireside Hawthorne. 

Tae COMPLETE WORKS OF NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. Fireside Edition. In six volumes, 
16mo, $10.00 ; half calf, $20.00 Sold in sets.) 
Acompact and inexpensive edition of Haw- 
thorne’s incomparable romances, novels, short 
stories, and note books, printed on large type. 


Well-Worn Roads in Spain, Hol- 
land and Italy. 


Or, The Travels of a Painter in Search of the 
Picturesque. By F. HOPKINSONSMITH. $1.25. 
The descriptive chapters in Mr. Smith's striking 

holiday volume published last year are now re- 

printed in a tasteful littie book. At the head of 
ch chapter is an illustration reduced from the 
holiday volume. 


Wit, Wisdom, and Beauty of 
Skakespeare. 
elected by C.S. WARD. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 


These selections have been made with excellent 
judgment and taste, and contain complete pas 
ges embracing many of the wise, pungent. 
beautiful thoughts which abound in Shakes- 
peare. 


























*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


ll East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEw York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
ROSA N. CAREY’S NEW BOOK, 
ESTHER. 
A Story for Girls. 


By the author of “ Not Like Other Girls,” “Wee 
meee Iltustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth, 


Sent mail, 





HALF-HOURS WITH AMERI-|% 


CAN HISTORY. 

Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. Unitorm with *Half-Hours 
With the Best American Authors.” Cloth, gilt 

. $3.00. Half morocco, $5.00. Three quar- 


ters calf, $6.50 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


In4 vols, Extra ce} t 
volume sold ay top. $5.75. Each 


Modern History. B ARTHUR Sr. G 
"Th 50.” . GEORGE 









Parton, B.A, 


Ancient Ris . 
MA. $150" By GrorGe RAWLINSON, 


edieval History. 
Stokes, D D. $1.50. 


Ge l History. 
LD Sia ory. By EDWARD HULL, M.A., 


If not obtainable at Kksellers’ send 
baree to the Publishers. who will forward the 
ree Promptly on receipt of 


' B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia, 





By GrorGe THOMAS 
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TEACHERS 


ILL find in Scribner’s Magazine 
many articles of especial value 
tothem. Rereare afew from 

the July issue—“ Napoleon Bonaparte 
gna his Times,” * Physical Proportions 
of the Typical Man,” (by Dr. Sargent, 
Harvard University.) “A Girls Life 
Eighty Years Ago’’; “ French Traits” 
Here are some more from the August 





issue: ** Picturesque Quality of Hol- 
land”; “Instability of the Atmos- 
phere’; “The Revival of Handi- 
craft”; “Realism and the Art of 
Fiction.” The September Number 


contains among other articles, “The 
Modern Nile” (copiously illustrated) 
“Unpublished Draft of a National 
Constitution”; Development of the 
Modern University;” “English in 
Newspapers and Novels”; or take 
the October issue (just ready): * The 
Paris School of Fine Arts” (copiously 
illustrated); “Caverns and Cavern 
Life’*; “Municipal Government”; 
etc., etc. 

Beside these there are short stories, 
poems and essays, which teachers, as 
well as others, would enjoy. “S&crib- 
ner’s regularly taken is a liberal edu- 
cation,”’ says one of our metropolitan 
journals 


5 
Teachers Showa Reaa Scribner's. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
$3.00 per year. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 Broadway, N. Y. 





LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.50. 

A novel and brilliant story by a new and talen- 

writer. “It is not only entertaining as a 
story, but engrosses interest from the signest 
ethical standpoinr. . Itis most decidedly 
a book to own, ard not manne to read for amuse- 
ment only and then throw aside.” 

An eminent critic writes: “Itis not only en- 
tertaining, but interesting from the highest 
point of view. It gocs on trom chapter to = 7 
ter with ever increasi force and power. ° 
book of fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published 
has had, to my thinking, the depth and value of 
this; and nowhere has the present study and 

uestioning of —— subjects been more 
dearly and satisfactorily presented.” 


THREE GOOD GIANTS. 


From the French of Francois Rabelais. Br 
Joun Drurrry. i1vol. Square 40. With 
175 Illustrations by Gustave Dore and A. 
Robida. 

“ Literatuve and Art are joining hands in his 
rebabilitation. Mr. Walter Besant, a novelist, 
has been so good as to write his life; to say bright 
words about him; and to quote cleau things from 
him. Mrs. Oliphent, a purist, has consented to 
admit him into her *‘ Foreign Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.’”’ Three years ago M. Emile He- 
bert’s bronze statue of him was unveiled at that 
Chinon, his birthplace, which he lovingly calis 
“the most ancient city of the world.” And, to 
crown all, as the latest expression of a rec- 
ognition, his bust by M. frupheme was, only the 
other day, uncovered at that Meudon of which he 
was, for a time, the famous, if not always ortho- 


dox 
The uliarities that have hitherto rendered 
Rabe a sealed book for the young, have been 


wholly eliminated in this work, but with so 
much skill as not to impair the continuity of the 
story. It will take its place at once beside the 
Arabian Nights and Gulliver’s Travels,—which 
both require similiar editing,—and will serve a 
urpose in disarming much unreasoning 
yeaa against Rabelais, while opening to the 
delighted eyes of the young the true stories of 
randgousier, ntua and Pantagruel, the 
quaintest and most original of giants, and of Pan- 
urge, the funniest of jokers. The illustrations by 
Dore and Robida area dclight and wonder in 
themselves. . 
Sold everywhere. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


all grades. 


IDEA: 


ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1887, the first number of a series of help 
manuals for teachers was issued from THE SUPPLEMENT Press, Boston. 
This number is entitled Practical Grammar, and it contains over five 
hundred common-sense exercises, not questions, but exercises — novel, 
sensible, practical, and presenting work of an entirely new character for 
Ten thousand teachers have already handled this book. 
A prominent High School teacher writes: “‘ With your exercises, granmar 
is an entirely new subject. 
handled a book which gave me more genuine satisfaction.” 
BER 1 the second number was issued. 


My pupils are perfectly delighted. I never 
ON OCTO- 


It is a complete MANUAL 


OF CORRESPONDENCE for schools and colleges, and is uniform, 


in style and binding, with the Grammar. 


educational help issued this year. 


If you want to 
three lessons a week in See npn by all means buy this book. 
8 


lease your pupils, by giving them two or 
It is without exception the best 


We have stepped right out of the ruts and old beaten paths, and 


are determined to give the teachers of America a neatly bound bundle of fresh ideas on the first day 
of each month. Those who know anything of the character of our former publications know that we 


can doit. The books for NOVEMBER and DECEMBER will startle some of the good old text- 
book publishers of the great cities. They will be out on time. Don't miss them. Prices: Each num- 
ber is published in a very attractive heavy-paper cover at 25c. per copy, and in neat cloth binding at 
50c. per copy Sample pages free. Don’t ask for free copies. 

ow TO GET THESE BOOKS. The yearly. subscription price of the paper edition (nine 
numbers) is $1.50, and the cloth, $3.00. When five names me us together, the prices are reduced 


to $1.00 and $2.20 a year, and to the sender of a $5.00 club we mail a free copy of either The New 
Arithmetic or Eaton’s 100 Lessons in Business; and to the sender of an $11.00 club we mail 


both books. 
Address, 


This is a special offer. 


Back numbers supplied. 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW ARITHMETIC, rye ew by 300 
is subject than al 
TON’S 100 LESSONS IN BUSINESS is a new work. 


countries, contains more new ideas on t 


poe educators of all English-speaking 
other arithmetics combined. Price, $1.00. 
Mr. Seymour Eaton, ite author, 


is editor of The Supplement Series. Hundreds of teachers are making daily use of these lessons in 


their classes. Price, $1.00. 





Helps and Aids for Teachers. 


How to Teach and Study United States History. 


couse, Review Questions, Black 
an 


Answers on 
Practical Work in Geography 


y 
versity. Full of practical hints and facts. 


- 8B 
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A book of Brace Outlines 


rd Forms, Suggestions to teachers and pupils, Queer Queries 
istory, etc. 225 pp. Nothing like it to create an interest in 


istory. Price, $1 


HENRY ny: ae of the Llinois Normal Uni- 
pp. 


ice, $1.00. 


Curious Cobwebs. Nos. 1, and 2, each 20c.; both 32c. No. 1 has 225 questions and an- 


swers upon a variety of subjects. Its use will arouse an 
“ Our principal is very neat, yet she has Cobwebs on her desk ali the time.” 


250 questions and answers. 


Improved Geography Cards. An excellent wa 
e. Boo Cards Nothing 


1000 Facts. 


jar Price $i My Special Price, 80 cents. 


lar Price $1.00. My 


interest in any school. One teacher writes: 
Cobwebs No. 2 has 


to review the leading facts in Political 
tter for drill and amusement. Kegu- 


Improved U. S. History Cards on same pian, and price; Both sets for $1.40. 


General History Cards by the author of the Improved Geographical and Historical 


On the same plan. 120 card 
Hall’s Composition Outlines; 


Drawing 
tions for their reproduction 


3,40 cents. These and the two other sets of cards, postpaid, $1.75. 

or, Plans, Outlines, Schemes, and Suggestions for Com- 

position Writing. Over one hundred outlines, 15c. 

Made Easy. Aset of Sety epervions op cards accompanied by a Manual of Dicta- 
y the pupils. ce of Cards and Manual, 35c. 


Cards 
5 


New Calalogue. 36 pp., devoted to describing fully the above and hosts of other Helps, 


Method Books, Games, Speakers, etc. 


A. 


Sent f 


HLANAGAN, 
163 RANDOLPH STREET, - 


ree. 


e 


CHICAGO. 





TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS 


am pre’ 


pared to take current editions of School Books new or second-hand, also teachers examin. 


ation copies for Cash, will exchange for standard miscellaneous books, suitabie for Sunday Schools, 
Day Schools or Private Libraries. Send for catalogue of new books we exchange for School Books. 


Correspondence solicited. 
w. J. 


Books, 


EEDON, Wholesale Dealer in Schoo!, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneou 
25 Chambers Street, New York. 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution 


“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
eration to ali the topics bearing upon natural ex- 
sression. 

In response to the roquers for illustrative read- 
ng matter, the book been enlarged by the 
addition of one hundred of the choicest 
selections, affording the widest range of practice 
0 the several departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, subjects 
which are fully treated in the body of the work. 


Prices: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 


Regular retail price, - $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1,00 
Introduction price, - - -75 


Tze hanes, price, “Gieeti; ent est Orousd 
ese are e ices an ro 
the Booksellers. ’ es 


Further rt cheerfully furnished. 
Corssapentence lehea. ’ 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ibhcation. Departmen: 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, .: 


|t is Never Too [ate to Register 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all 
over the nation, are yet unprovided for. The 
demand for good chers is constant, nota week 
during the whole year when calis do nct come to 
this Office; and at this seas n especially, the 
demand is urgent,and must be met promptly. 
Toe calis include the Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, Ungraded (normal graduates pre- 
ferred); High School,—principles and assistants; 
Cl al,—ancient and modern; Literature (col- 
lege positions) ; Music,— vocal and instrumental ; 

Gi . Drawing (college graduates, es pay 
from Wellesley and Smith, preferred). Now is 
the time to register to secure positions, both reg- 
ular and accidental. For forms and circulars 
apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 





THE BEST. 
RECEPTION DAY. 
4 NOS. 

Sent for $1.00, id; single num- 


bers, 30 cts. each. cts. to teachers; 


8 cts. extra by mail. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


.— publishers of the ScHooL JoURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sen 

that they may send them specimen copies. 











Treasure-Trove School Library 


contains hundreds of the latest Juvenile 
Books suitable for 
PREM- 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
IUMS AND PRIZES. 
Call at this place and examine them. Teachers 


and School rs furnished at discount. 

Send for TREASURE-TROVE 7! Supple- 
ment. Our Complete School Library Catalogue. 
will soon be issued. If parties desire we will 


make selections for them and guarantee satisfac 


tion. Orders by mail filled promptly. Address 


t them} Treasure-Trove Publishing Co. 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 





ACCENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town for TREASURE 
TROVE. It is the best paper for young people. It 
is educative, instructive, and interesting. It is 
the popular young peorpie’s paper. Price, only 
$1.00 per year. It will bring capital success to 
the agent. One agent sent us 5,000 subscriptions 
toit. Long established, widely circulated. Good 
pay to agents, Agents wanted in every town, 
village, and school district. Write for epecia! 
terms. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
26 Clinton Plave, New York, 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected root , barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, ean be fairly judged 
only by ite results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indireetly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists, 
$1; six for £5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 One Doses Dollar. 
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HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


pee is the tit- 


le of a descrip- 

tive Price list, 

richly illustra- 
» ted in colour 


be fow 
every family and may be obtained from = BA 
dealers, Stationers and Educational De 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app ~®, 4 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


EW YORK, 810, bROADWAY or LONDON 
i RAILWAY somanect FENCHURCH are? 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Your Health is Precious. 


The teacher’s health is, after all, his capital. 
Without it what can he accomplish in his rety 
arduous occupation? The business of teachin 
tends to break down even the strongest con 
tution. At the eni of each school year, there 
ive serious atten- 

What 
. Ifso 
eir final 




















will be many who will need to 
tion to repairing their physical systems. 
will they do? Some will resort to dru 

they are only putting off the day of t 


break down: tor drugs are at best only a — 
lusion; they never radically cure. Others will 
to the country where they can get the best a P. 


This is a wiser pan. But a better plan is to go 
where they may get the advice of a competent 
physician and sucn special treatment and advice 
as their case demands; ‘or merely boarding in a 
healthy place is negative ; they need somethin 
positive, well defined and specifically regulat 
as regards their whole daily life, as much so as 
would be required to make succe’s of a school. 
This they can get at the Wesley Water 
near Delaware Water GaP Pa. It is under the 
care of F. Wilson Hurd D. (who for a number 
of years was one of the physicians and pro- 
prictors of the celebrated cure at Dunsvilile, 
Y.) and who, now for nearly thirty years, has 
been treating chronic and acute diseases by 
hygienic agencies alone, and with most on 
success. Come and see, or address F. W. Hurd, 


Experiment Milis, Monroe Co., Pa 
WHITE MOUNTAIN POINTS, 
BAR HARBOR, Int 
STEAMERS 
Rhode Isiand 


me & or nce » 
gvid and Massachusetts 
) eee ieee 


Sunday 
This line connects with a through Parlor 
Car from steamer’s wharf, Providence, 
to Fabyan’s, White Mountains, without 
change. “ ‘New Route” to Bar Harbor, 
avoiding transfer across Boston, 


W. R. BABCOOCK, Ass’t G.P. A., New York. 
0. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A. Providence, R. I. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire -_ Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, U. 










THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





The September number of the Riverside 


Literature Series will be particularly wel- 


come, both among teachers and scholars. | 


Its title is ‘‘ Birds and Bees,” and it tells gu 
about other animals, too, in that delight- 
ful, chatty fashion, characteristic of the 
author, John Burroughs. It is well fitted 


for use in the schools, where it is being 
extensively introduced—as indeed, is the 
whole series. ‘‘ Birds and Bees” "has an 
introduction, by Mary E. Burt, of the 
Jones School, Chicago, IIL, recommend- 
ing the use of Burroughs in the sixth 
(fourth reader) grade. 

An extra number of the series, prepared 
by A. S. Roe, principal of the high school 
at Worcester, Mass., rae published in 
September, contains ams for the 
celebration of authors’ irt days. 


Drawing is an accomplishment that is 
becoming more and more a necessity in 
practical work ; and the problem of teach- 
ing our young people to draw is assuming 
a correspondingly increasing importance. 
One of the helps in this direction, which 
has come lately into great favor with 
teachers, is a set of sixty exercises on 
cards for reproduction by the pupils, ac- 
companied a manual or guide for the 
looolen, by Abbie G. Hall, institute con- 
ductor and high school teacher. 

This manual gives plain but explicit 
directions to the teacher on the teaching 
of drawing, and dictation exercises for 
the reproduction of all the exercises on the 
cards, With thesecards and the manual, 
drawing is made easy. It is published by 
Mr. Flanagan, 163 Randolph St., Chicago 


New England teachers and those who 
want to teach in that locality will do well 
to call, when in Boston, on Mr, J. Ran- 
some Bridge, manager of the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency, at 110 TremontSt., cor- 
ner Bromfield, or send by mail for a 
circular. A large number of calls are 
already on the books of this agency, and 
successful teachers are urgently desired 
for the ensuing school year. 

“ Into each lot some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary 

But perhaps it is a derangement of 
your stomach or liver which so me gen A 
colors your view of life at certain un- 
happy times. Again, it may be over 
wor ta nervss. Very likely your nervous 
vitality has become exhausted by severe 
labor or mental strain, and this causes all 
— prospect to appear of a deep indigo 

ue, 

At such times I have found Crosby’s 
Vitalized Phosphites to give new life and 
energy to the entire system. Many other 
great brain workers have had the same 
experience. For example, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, and Dom Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, all cured their nervons prostration, 
and now maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It aids wonderfully in 
the growth of children. 


There is an increasing demand among 
colleges and schools for reliable laboratory 
and chemical apparatus, and pure chem- 
icals for experimental purposes. An il- 
lustrated price-catalogue of goods of this 
description will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, of 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, who are 
manufacturers and importers of these 
goods, of the best quality, and at reason- 
able prices. 


It isa fact that at the same time that 
teachers are looking for desirable 
schools, the best schools are constantly 
demanding competent teachers. It is the 
business of a good teacher’s bureau to 
bring schools and teachers together. The 
Woman's Exchange, of 32 Fifth Ave, of 
which Mra, A. D. ver ,is the efficient 
manager. supplies professors, teachers, 
governesses, musicians, etc., of both 
sexes, to coll schools, families, and 
churches. Also book-keepers, stenogra- 
—— copists, and cashiers to business 
tirms. 


Wall maps are an acknowledged neces- 
sity in every school ; the only question of 
teachers and school officers being as to 
where the best maps can be obtained. All 
educators are becoming more and more 
interested in Hughes’ New Wall Maps, 
which are prepared expressly for school 
use and adapted to any series of geogra- 

hies. Their size is uniformly 54x68 

ches. hiew | are mounted on stro ong 
cloth, with ers, colored and varnish 

prices, address the Boston 

oer is Suppl re 2 Be A. Boyle, Mana- 
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Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Gove: 


etc., to Colleges, Schoo milies ‘and 
oe. Aes 


(Mrs.) 4. D. cUL VER, 
® Fifth Ave., N. %, 


0 ITION often become vacant 
duriog the school year. 
en the comp not so great as during 
the vacation eae, Eve food tone week day hn the 
year we have calis for 
times even with our large list, we “+ = an have just 
EI —— 3 = = AA. to ._— a desir- 





ae yo chink it ac 
A S 2 ten, we we thin w 

iences STRIKE U hers to 
register in some go ise teachers 


Agency,» w 
pore opportunities. nd for 3, w. 
D. Union TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
, a Piace, New York. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and cherges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 
W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 








w 4 a Aa viding epee T 


Rote ration, 
efficing 
ess, not mn yy X. dre 


aches 
Positions. mp sachers wig 
ne PLOYER vere served without chy 
tion withouta 4 ves us the lanes 
— | — select er ny Mh ‘eachers in Am, 
om eaves no motive for representin 
are not suitable. _ © those why 
R. BE. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th st,, — St RY 


TEACHERS’ AGENcy NCY 


Pe r Me bmg meen 
merican and Foreign Teachers, Prof 
Musicians, of both sexcs, tor Unive reities cat 
leges, Schools, Families, snd Churches Circulg; 
hoice schools carefully recommended : 

ne. Selling and renting of schoo! property 

CHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies, Bat 
references furnished. 
31 B. 17th Street, between troeteenny 

reet ween Broadwa 

Avenue, New York Citv. ¥and Four 


NO FE 








Pennsylvania | Educational Burear, 


State and 7 
an me manager nee 8u oF eves of Publ 
T" ene has spert be twenty-five Hebe Seon 
PROF, wy w. peirueee. Prin. Public 


Honesda: m personal knowled ls 
most heartily sical the Pa. Ea. yan, 


B 
AND GENERAL SCHOC’, FURNISHERS, worthy teach*rs seeking preferment or new pos 
$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: te Boe A rem Street alsetows, Po 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll Keng and nate, su- 
perior ——— Tutors, 
and Governesses for an y department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 


Om or address 
a5 M, UNG SULTON, 
28 Union nion aeane. , — 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


110 TREMONT STREET, (Studio Building.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


aartas oos- J eee ? 
anufacturer 0: 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 
106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 


eA CHE RS! Our New School Aids will assist 











in ens — schools in 
uiet order. Hach set contains 216 large, 
Beauti ul chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards, elegantly lithogra hed in sixty different 
designs, colors and mottoes; price per set $1: 
per set 108 cards, 50c. Large set samples pretty 
chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards 
and teachers’ school supplies, 20c. Price list and 
few rom free: al) postpaid by mail. Postage 
ken. Please send atrial order. A. J. 
FOU. H& 0. WARREN, PA. 


CALL AT THB 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
3262 WEST 23rd STREET, 
If your teeth are poet attention. Reliable Work 
Moderate Charges. -F pone for broken down 


and sensitive Se. hy 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg. Kat cr SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


FOR SALE. 


School property and good schoe now in oper- 


ation 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 1403 N, 19th Street, 
Philadelphia. 















Cuticura 
a Positive Cure 
Qs every form of 
; p Skin and Blood 





= from 


Pimptes te Ts a 


GEN TORTURES OF A LIFE TIME IN- 
stantly relieved. by a warm bath with Curt- 
cuRA Soap,a real Skin Beautifier, and ata 
application of CuricurA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
pag aoe ys RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 

the blood cool, the — pure and 

er ting, the bowels open, the liver and kid- 
i active, will speedily cure 


zema, tetter, ringworm, ee ru- 

onan beeen cere 
uring. \ an 

diseases 0: apy coal with lows of halt 4 


when LA and all known remedi 

Sold eve here. Price, COTIGUR, 500 Soap, 
25c. ; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by th e Porrme 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, Mass. 

2" Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIM ice be pe ye and oily skin 


EDICATED SoaP. 
FS hay nes =m confer a favor by men- 
comm 


ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
advertisers, 











Rist TEACHERS. anaFOREMN, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 


Slalied Teachers supplied with Positi 
School Property rented and sold. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., Ny. 


NOVELTIES IN MUSIC. 


New Music Books of Unusual Beauty, 








United Voices. A New School Song 
Book. L. O Emerson has again made a succey 
in a collection of songs for the girls and boys, 
It cannot fail 4 be popular. 

50 cts., $4 80 per doz. 

Children’s “Diadem. Abbey and Mun- 
ger. Atrue children’s book, containing new 
and very sweet music and words for the Svy. 
DAY SCHOOL. 

30 cts., $3.00 per dozen. 

Emanuel, An Oratorio in 3 parts, 1, 
The Nativity. 2. Crucifixion. 3. Resurrection, 
By J. E. Trowbridge, Not difficult. Commen- 
ded to choirs and societies. 

$1.00, $9.00 per doz. 

Jehovah’s Praise. A New Church 
Music Book by L. O. Emerson. -Singing School 
Ccurse. Good secular music for practice, 
Glees and Part ing Ck Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
for Choirs, oe lasses and Conventions. 

9 00 per doz. 

Good ola ‘Bonge we used to Sing. 
A most attractive collection of 115 popular 
songs, with Piano or Organ accompaniment. 

PR 4 00. 

Construction, Tuning and Care of 
the Pianoforte. ¥. Q. Norton. A 
most useful book to all piano owners. 

RICE, 60 cts, 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


FOR BOY 





A Special Physiology, 
BY MRS, E. R. Sy 


comed b bite Coens Wor 
Circulars free. Parents t ~- Sole e in this 


work for t ST CHICAS 


SANITARY | PUB. CO.,159 LA SALLES 















PRYSICAL TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 


= A 


* WOODEN " DUMB- BELLS. } 
; Ten numbers,from one and three 

fourth inch balls to four inch. A 
good, neat, durable line of goods at 
% moderate prices. 


WANDS. 
= A new line of Wands from 36 inches 
% to 60 inches, with balls on ends or plain. 


WOODEN RINGS. 
~® Good, strong, hard-wood rings. 
% Durable and neat. 





Send for full catalogue to 


{ILTON RADLEY Cl 


¥) | \ 
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L LMACY & C0 
5 Ast ) 
14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


dur Prices always the Lowest. 
FALL GOODS 


Now OPEN IN GREAT ASSORTMENT. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
BLACK AND COLOKED 


SILKS & DRESS GOODS 


SATINS, VBLYETS AND PLUSHRS, 


WHE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 


VELVETEEN 


IN 39 DIFFERENT SHADES, PRICE 74e. 


nierwear, Hosiery and Gloves, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND 


CHILDREN. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Muslin Underwear 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 





Fall catalogue is now ready and will be 


mailed on receipt of ten cents. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


RH. MACY & 00. 





RAVEN GL 


Absolutely the best. Makes laches’ sh 
Bot varn' i» is economical. 

dealer. Do not be led by fi 
take anything else. 
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to . Sold 
Sb ote b0ee 81.06, Mafied for prise 
tors, HOP PLASTER OO., Boston, Mass. 


Hop Plaster 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM] 


Giwes Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD IN HEAD 
CATARRH 
HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snug 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurioua Drugs and 
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Paper. 


Artificial Flowers, &c. from 
his is one of the grandest offers 
ever made but we an- 
ticipate that the sales 
‘rom our Catalegue 
‘of Specialties will 


ore than 36 
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Capt, 8. J. Rog. Cart. THOMAS 


foot of Canal St. 
North, Kast, and West. 


from the North, East and West. 





boat Offices. Saratoga office 







. Agent, Albany, N. Y. 






tleman, con: 
ANT RING made of 18k. 
Beautiful® 

hristmas Card and our 
New, elegantly {llustrated Book containing the latest designs and 
ttitches in Fancy Work, &c., ands 13p treatise finely illustrated, 
giving full instroctions in the a money-m: 

ue 


Rolled Gold Plate; alsoa 


, 369 
J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket A) 
N. K., foot Caual St., N. Y.; M. B, WATERS, Gen’l 









FREE 


W atch worth 
the third a Solid Seiver 
eac 


hb wort 

of the next 95, if there be so many 
will_ receive, a) 
Silver-Nickel Watch 

excellent workmanship, warranted. 
two-cent stamps 
with your answer, for which we will 
send yous Pretty 
ing clasp, suitable for 


eat 
taining! 


ing art 










Lugs Wonks, DRAWER 3 2 NEW maven, conn] 
Peoples Line Steamers 
DREW. DEAN RICHMOND, 


Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier41, North River, 
Connecting at Albany next 
morniag, except Sundays, with trains itor the 


Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 


Tickets on sale throughout the North, South 
and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
ot pier ai 


ent, pier 


Offensive odors. 
A particle 1s one into each nostri and is 





agreeable. Price, 50 cents at Dr 8; by mail, 
registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS.,New York Office 
23o Greenwich Street. 





FOR 


URE:DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
fectly restore the hearing, and perform the work of 
the natural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
so others and comfortable to wear. con versa’ 
and even whispers neard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Send for illustrated kK with testimon- 
ials, free Address 
*, HISCOX 853 Broadway; N. Y., Mention this paper 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


ty, and defies 
detection. It hes 
stood the test of 
37 yea:s and 

so harmless we 
taste itto besure 
the preparation 
is properly made 
accept no coun- 
terfelt of simt- 


Purifies as 
well as beauti- 


fies the skin. 







No other cos- 
we metic will do it 


luates 
aa the least harmful oJ all the Skin preparations” ne 
bottie will last six months. using it every day. Also 
H ye = btile removes superfious hair without injury 
0 the skin 
. FERD T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond 8t., running 
through to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all D 


throughout the U.S. 
and other ase 
imitations. $1, Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 


U 
R. 































































Greatest inducements ever offered. 

orders for our celebrated 

beautiful Gold Band or Moss : 
rated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 

Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful 


For 


SL THES 


REA? AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Boxam. 21 & 33 Vesey St.. Now York. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
Now’ time to 
COFFEES, and secure & 
Tea Set, or H 


e 
TEAS and 


——— oe U — A 
same goods remiums as we. 
t on da pte " 





,; | king, but the king dumb. 


-| post loose? 


4 entirely cured. 
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of travelers)—‘ This, 
entlemen, is the highest church stee 
in thecountry. It contains three bells; 
the largest is rung only on the arrival of 
the bishop, in the cases of fire and floods, 
and other threatened calamities.” 


That was wholesome advise given by 
Mr. Martin Wynn to bis daughter Christie: 
** Laugh with everybody, but at no one.” 


‘What am I likely to draw if I buy a 
lottery ticket?” asks a rural subscriber. 
We never succeeded in drawing anything 
but a long breath. 


When dentists are 
to pull together. 


The crow is the most rational of bipeds. 
It never makes a noise without caws. 


** Professor,” said a graduate, trying tu 
be pathetic at parting, ‘‘I am indebted to 
you for all I know.” ‘ Pray do not men- 
tion such a trifle,” was the not very flat- 
tering reply. 


If you want knowledge, you must toil 
for it: and if pleasure, you must toil for 
it. Toilislaw. Pleasure comes through 
toil, and not by self-indulgence and indo- 
lence. When one gets to love work, his 
life is a happy one. RUSKIN. 


A Wayne county farmer, who had a lit- 
tle time to spare during the drought, went 
at it and created seven artificial mounds 
to resemble graves ina field next to the 
road, signboards were put up and la- 
beled: ‘‘ Tramp No. 1,” ‘‘ Tramp No. 2,” 
and so on through, and when the work 
was finished the granger went up to the 
house with a grin on his face and said to 
his wife : 

“That ’ere dodge will beat all the laws 
in Michigan to keep tramps away.” 
Breakfast was not yet over next morn- 
ing when there was a knock on the kitchen 
door, and the farmer opened it to find five 
gaunt tramps standing in a half circle. 

**You here!” he yelled as soon as he 
could credit his senses. ‘‘Didn’t you see 
those graves down by the road ?” 

*We did, sir,” answered the oldest 
tramp for all. ‘‘That’s just why we 
stopped. We wanted to know if they 
came to their death by over-eating. 


Sexton (to group 


partners, they ought 


The following conversation was over- 
heard by a Tidbit representative: Wife: 
*‘John, I want seven dollars for a dog 
collar.” Husband: ‘‘Seven dollars! You 
must be crazy. All I pay for my collar is 
twenty-five cents.” ife: *‘ Yes, John, 
but you're no dog.” 


IMPORTANT, 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Dest, 

R __, ay bm men Booms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. evators, and 
ah Modern Conveniences. ’ 

Restaurants — with the best. Horse cars. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


An African tribe is governed by a ruler 
who has no tongue. He is not only the 


See the man hold up the post! 
No, the man is tight. 


ADVICE TO MOHETRS. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
TEETHING. it 
in, CURES WIN is the Beat RE 
FOR DIARRH@A. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 
Ending of a boy’s letter from boarding- 
school: ‘I can’t write any more, for my 
feet are so cold that I can’t hold a pen. 
Your affectionate son, Tommy.” 


HAY FEVER. 

Ihave beena great sufferer from Hay Fever 
for 15 years and have tried various things with- 
out doing any good. read of the many won- 
drous cures of Ely’s Cream Balm and thought I 
would try once more. In 15 minutes after one 
application [I was wonderf helped. Two 
weeks ago I commenced using it and now I feel 
It is the greatest discovery ever 
known or neard of. 

DUHAMEL CLARK, Farmer, Lynn, Mass. 

Fireman: “ Hurry - There isn’t a 
moment to spare!” She: ‘“‘Oh, dear! 
must I go out this way? Do tell me, 
please, if my hat is on straight !” 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE LISLE, OF CHICAGO, well 
known to the western press, ascmbes the cure of 
a dangerous cough, accompanied by bleeding at 
the lungs, to Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. “My Cough,” she says, “threatened to 


suffocate me * * * * but this remedy has :e- 
moved it.” 


@lenn’s Sulphur Soap neals and beantifies, We. 
German Corn Remover killsOorns, bunions,20 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Sa 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure im 1 Minute, a, 
Two little girls of seven and 8 are play- 


ing together. 
“And your papa, what does he do?’ 


Is the 


w 
all 
ED 


What a Time 


People formerly had, trying to swallow 
the old-fashioned pill with its film of 
magnesia vainly disguising its bitter- 
ness; and what a contrast to Ayer’s 
Pills, that have been well called ‘‘ med- 
icated sugar-plums’’— the only fear be- 
ing that patients may be tempted into 
taking too many at a dose. But the 
directions are plain and should be 
strictly followed. 

J. T. Teller, M. D., of Chittenango, 
N. Y., expresses exactly what hundreds 
have written at greater length. He 
says: “ Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are highly 
appreciated. They are perfect in form 
and coating, and their effects are all 
that the most careful physician could 
desire. They have supplanted all the 
Pills formerly popular here, and I think 
it must be long before any other can 
be made that will at all compare with 
them. Those who buy your pills get 
full value for their money.” 

“Safe, pleasant, and certain in 
their action,” is the concise testimony 
of Dr. George E. Walker, of Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 

* Ayer’s Pills outsell all similar prep- 
arations. The public having once used 
them, will have no others.’’— Berry, 
Venable & Collier, Atlanta, Ga. 


’ . 
Ayer's Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 





IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORIDA 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not coming) send for new and ele- 

nt indexed towne and county map of Flori- 
da, the best map published, together with time- 
table and conections of the 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 


AND 


NAVIGATION CO. 


Which will give you full information bow to 

reach, in the quickest and casiest manner, all the 

principal points in the State. 

The Florida R’y and Navigation Company 
Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 


Passes through the wonderful farming region 
in Middle Fiorida in which TALLAHASSEE, the 
GREAT TOURIST POINT of the State, is so 
delightfully located. : 

And through the Largest and “idest Orange 
Groves! and the most Typical Florida 
Scenery ! ip the Centra! and Svuthern portions 
of the State, besides touching the famous 
Hunting and Fishing Region of the Gulf Coast, 
and reaching, on the Atlantic Coast, that most 
daclightful of winter resorts, Fernandina and the 
famous AMELIA BEACH, the finest beach in 
the world. 

Elegant new Pullman Sleeping and Keclining 
Chair cars, built especially for this Company, on 
=~ and night trains. 

ddre as, for folder, etc,, mentioning this paper. 
A, O. MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 


20 Xavier Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 
“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 


find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc.,-that cau be used—all, 
not one or two ina book. Every piece is 
suitable for school use. Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books published. Try one and see— 
or a set of four--$1.00, postpaid. 


BE. L. BELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 


far satisfac 
tory Belis for Behesis, Churehenets. 
MENEELY & CO. | B=. 
WEST TROY, X., ¥. 1826, 
Description prices and on application. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THe ScHooL JOURNAL when 

















asked one of them. 
hatever mamma says.” 
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REVISED “AND ENLARGED EDITION 


BAIN’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RRTORIC. 


Part 1. INTELLECTUAL ELEMENTS OF STYLE. 








BARNES’ NATIONAL 





BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 
BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHIES. A Two-Book Seriss. 
BARNES’ NEW mye A Two-Book Series. 





October 1, 1887, 
SERIES COMPLETE 


A Five Book Series. 








BAR 3 EF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A New Edition 
Introduction price, $1.20. be 

z BARNES’ PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A Work ty 
In remodeling the Manual of ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND KHETORIC, the author bas narrowed Young Classes 


iis scope somewhat, so as to do more ample justice to certain portions of the work chosen for their 


mar Combined 


BARNES’ SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Language Lessons and Technical Gran. 










general utility. The subject thus modified has been much enlarged, both in exposition and in illus- ’ —_— 
tration. The topics of the present volume are: Order of Words; Number of Words; the Sen- Bap. NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANGHIP. Grammar Gohool Coun; 

tence; the Paragraph; Figures of Speech; and, finally, the Qualities of Style. Part II will] BARNES’ PO aR DRAWING. Freehand, Eight Books; Mechanical, Two Boog g.L. K 
comprise the Emotional Qualities. Sample copies will be sent to teachers or school-officers for rspective, Two = 
examination, at the introduction price, postage paid. BARNES’ NATIONAL INKS, Jet Black, —_— 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Fluid, Copying, and Combined. 


BARNES’ yazronaL PENS. 
Nos. 1, 33 


i. 8. BARNS & CO., Educational Publishers, New York and Chicaso, 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for children. With 
special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
upon the human system. 12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with 
engravings and full page colored plates. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 
ECLECTIC CERMAN FIFTH READER.—Complete Classical Reader 
for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of German authors, and thirteen 


SS! ; essays on German and German-American literature ; and other valuable 
tures. Cioth, 325 pp. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. Publ'shers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


148 Illustrations and Maps. 12mo, $1.50 


ADAMS DRAKE. 


bandy manuals of the beginnings of our country. 


want of space as to supply the deficiency. 
FRANC CiS PARKMA 


early cvlonial life is clear and excellent. 


on application, 


THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST. 
With 145 Illustrations and Maps. 


and the lesser histories—to condense or eliminate from the ex 
greater vitality, or so extend and elucidate what the school history too often leaves obscure for 


N.—* The matter is well chosen and well eruangne. 
presentation of the various minor settlements between the coming of the 
Massachuset's Emigration—a matter of which many peo) 

In the hands of a competent teacher, the book will be 
very effective in exciting a wholesome interest in our early history. 


*,* These books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES, Terms given 


IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. By SamMvEL ADAMS DRAKE. With 


(Just a By Samus 
12mo, $1.75. 


These little books are intended to meet, so far as they may, the want of brief, compact, ani 


They aim to occ a place between th 
rhaust y large 


ive narrative as to givet 


I particularly like the 
Pilgrims and the great 


ple are almost ignorant. Tbe picture of 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No, 1. ** DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 


P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 





recording attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but once a term. Price, 60 cents. en Bae al any 2 a 
No. 2. ‘ MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 
Foe ee oe ea a ae Leary am aaty: showing the aPyoluteand relative standing | Campbell’s School Record, No. 1, Weekly. 


Price, 75 cents, 


No. 3. ‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly re Laspert-gen’> with envelupe, 
for inspection by parents ; one card is used for ayear. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 4. “MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Be. § 5. ‘WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3. 4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL (G ROGRAPHY. 

















Campbell’s School 
Campbell’s 


Campbell’s 


POTTER, 


Record, No. 2, Monthly. 

School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 

School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 

NUMBER TABLETS, AND LANGUAGE TABLETS, (NEW). 
Write for samples and introductory terms. 


KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 















Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 










THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL (0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
eo * Books, Dra 

and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 


ee 








Stu 


Ac 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08, able, fresh as to information, and low PRANO'S DRAWING MODELS. SWID 
in price. Johnson’s Universal ATTENTION 18 CALLED. SWI} 
IN PRESS, Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later sernere MODELS hare! been specially Gestened forthe Howry 
’ than either Appletons’ or the Britan- mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
BUTLER’S ELEM ENTARY GEOGRAPHY, nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, rere teenie desman besa en en OW 
BUTLER CURE STE HROORAPHY +) Bent-cameiy taitecmnct. tera mcptta by War esdice ie’ scott a fl MAN 
A. J. JOHNSON & C0O., bsolutely ‘indispensable to the correct teach . 
Write for Specimen Pages. ll Great Jones St., New York. of Form and d Drawing in every mage, ana A - WEB 
E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. Ho Pad | er reaxc xpvcarions: oo, NO! 
©. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. NQTKQUALLED BY ANY VTHER. 10 Wabash Avene ark Street, Boston, iis FISE 
. : SPE] 
STONES HISTORY OF ENGLAND|SOWER POTTS & CO. Tha pact) doim, Ptir & Cs 
PHILADELPHIA. 8 8S SMI’ 
By A. P. STONE, LL.D =e = ee 
intendent of Schools, City of 8 ringfield, M S aeauiete: toeoiatin Spaeoninenitons 1. They are the most systematic. I 
Superintendent o ools, City o eld, Mass. Dr. Brooks’s Nor athema jourse 
= | 1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. WHY WHT? & Zaee coe the enetots to tons. 
\ 3 2. Union Arith, Cou in Two Books, com- 4. ae ve. the most complete By ¢ 
June 14, 1887. Adopted unanimously for use in the], 27 ee ee ~_ eee Island 
Schools of the City of Philadelphi Brook's Normal Algebra rer are - 
chools 0 y ladeipnia. ieenetinte Gauesctey ait Sitasneuhdit, SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. en new Ei 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT FOR 50 CENTS. 
Published by THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., Boston. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys ' to wag Above. 
Mon if s Nor. Uuion Sy . Indust. 


Lyte’s Deortecving acd Blanks. 








THOMAS NELSON & Sons, MACMILLAN & (C0O.’8 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav. BERT. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


835 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PUBLISH Max pay ty —— jo ogy.. --Ot 10] “It makes the teaching of Momentary Science 


The Business-Standard Copy-Bout 


















. . . P eee eee 10 
*Collier’s Histories,” Lessons tn Wisma, Chemistry... Lio DaeePrice List and Descriptive Catalogue fre on —— 
. Jones’ Junior Course of Chemistry...... 3S application LATEST. CHEAPEST BEST. 
“ World at Hane Readers.” Saxanis igwonsin Hem Physics ....-0440| J ._B. LIPPINCOTT | Roan, gigs 820 2 hm 
we" « ome ~ yt We ty = oe elotintiens Publishers of School and College Te xt-Books, etc THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LE 








aé- 112 Fourth Ave. New York. Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 
ks | 


Riese & CO., Educational Pub- 


Their catalogue will be sent free to an 
dress and contains a large proportion of 
suitable for Supplementary 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combined, 
W. Gist, A.M. Sent b by mail, postpai 


MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPU 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 











lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72° 


Walker’s P 

















| BAL 4; | tical Work in the Sool Htoom my Partl, ‘teach. COM. SCHOOL CouRSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96°" 
Parte We The ABO Rea in, ot, —3 t-§ th work, Ite success NOH. 
KE IONS FRO WRIT I 
“GEO, BANOROFT, by W.W. Gum, Ad, | Atl i, {Lesgcma on ‘Pianta, $0 cia: Selected | br Mouths ofinlatrs cia.t Yqenone CowPERTHWAIT & C0. 
Sent by mail for 35 cents, Address, Words for Spellin ete., vel- ae, Giue is man 
Stan: $1 $1.36, cloth cloth, 650., Proper, duction, s4| RUSSIA CEMENT CO., $:oue" ESTER, MASS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GEO. SHERWOOD &e Co., | i: view Questions, ; Garlanda’s Philosophy aaa 





307 & 208 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. we Words. $1.35. Send for catalogue. 
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